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fore necessary to refer its chief cause to the direction of the cur- 
rent, which is well tnown to be from N.E. to S.W. The low 
temperature observed at Algoa Bay, and some distance E. and 
W. of it, may, with equal propriety, be referred to the eastward 
deflection of a colder current from the southward ; which deflec- 
tion, as has been already observed, may satisfactorily account for 
the direction of the sand spits on the W. side of the bays. There 
seem to be some exceedingly anomalous windings in the currents 
at the Cape of Good Hope, as laid down hi hydrographical works, 
which perplexed Sir James Clark Ross when he rounded that 
promontory in his Antarctic voyage, and he would have been glad 
to have examined them more fully, had his important mission farther 
S. permitted of the necessary delay. His remarks, in offering the 
observations made at that time, are highly encouraging to all 
engaged in the same field of physical research : they are not, 
however, the only encouragement, for your late President ob- 
served in the Anniversary Address for this year, at which I had 
the pleasure and the privilege of being present, " that it would 
prove worthy of this maritime nation to perform a survey of the 
currents of the ocean." When this work is undertaken, the tem- 
perature of the water, and its minute, in many instances, micro- 
scopic inhabitants, will occupy a share of attention scarcely second 
to any of the chief points under consideration. With such a plea, 
I need not apologise farther for troubling you with the observa- 
tions I now have the pleasure to inclose to you. Some of the 
Fellows of the Society, interested in the researches alluded to, 
may indulge me with a glance at them, and I remain very 
faithfully 

Your much obliged servant, 

P. C. Sutherland. 
T)r. Norton Shaw. 



XX. — Narrative of a Journey from Cairo to Jerusalem, via Mount 
Sinai. By the late Dr. Geo. A. Wallin, Professor of Arabic 
at the University of Helsingfors. 

Translated and communicated by Dr. Shaw. 

Read, Suly 12, 1854. 

I HAVE now spent several days in Jerusalem, bnt having received a most dis- 
agreeable impression of the Holy City, caused by the rain, cold, and snow, as 
well as by the inhospitality of its morose inhabitants, I will postpone giving 
any decided judgment until sunshine and fine weather will allow me to walk 
about and survey the disorder of the present Zion. You must therefore in 
the meanwhile be satisfied with some account of occurrences in the Desert 
and on Mount binai. During my eight months' stay in Cairo, after my first 
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excursion to the Desert, low-spirited and longing for news from lionie, I had 
become so disgusted with that city, that I resolved to exchange it for any 
other place iri the world. Your letter to Bakty, which was anything hut 
consoling, hastened my departure, and I left the house I occupied and returned 
to my friendly Bheikh, who always receives me with open arms. Here I 
settled my affairs, and made the necessary purchases for my wallet, con- 
sisting of flour, rice, and hutter, besides coffee and other articles. After 
which I addressed two Towara Beduins in the street, and infoixned them of 
my intention of proceeding to their native country and to the Convent of 
Sinai ; pointed out to them the house of my Sheikh, and begged them to meet 
me there the following day to settle the contract for the journey if they were 
inclined to undertake to be my guides. They insisted on settling the con- 
ditions at once, and endeavoured to force me to do so by repeating the 
fatihe,* which to my surprise they were able to recite pretty correctly. 
But I knew my men too well to appear anxious to enter into any hurried 
agreement, and left them with the assurance that I would not settle anything 
before the next day, and that I would not read the fatihe with them. 
They then wanted to persuade me to give them a piaster beforehand, but I 
was immoveable. The next morning they met at the Sheikh's and took tea 
with me : later in the day I had a luncheon, consisting of bread, butter, and 
molasses, served up to them ; and after they had swallowed everything that 
was placed before them with true Beduiu greediness and presumption, we 
entered upon the settling of the conditions for the journey, &c. All such 
bargains are here carried on very slowly and with much higgling, and many 
■words and thousands of oaths by the Prophet and his beard, &c. I made 
them abate one^third of the usual price, and alter several more hours' talk, 
when both parties were agreed, and the departure was fixed for the 7th of 
December, we all repeated the iatihe, and 1 siitfered myself to be persuaded, 
but not without much swearing by my beard and kissing of the same, to pay 
beforehand the whole amount for the hire of the camels. The next morning 
my guide, the Beduin, came again, accompanied by a stranger. Having 
enjoyed another meal of bread, molasses, and butter, we loaded the camel 
they had brought with my light baggage, and 1 put on my much-loved light 
Beduin costume and set off. By the bribe of a piaster I escaped the visitation 
at the gate, of which I was somewhat afraid, on account of the quantity of 
coffee I carried with me. We stopped once more at a stable in one of the 
suburbs of Cairo to purchase provender for the camel during the journey,' 
the Desert being, as 1 was assured, so dried up, that not even the camel would 
be able to find his scanty food. Here my Beduin left me, having, as is usual 
with the people here, many little errands to perform at the last moment, and 
placing the halter in the hand of a Beduin lad of about ten years of age, with 
tlie order to lead me and the camel to his party, which encamped in the 
Desert, about one hour's march from the city. On my way I was tempted, 
by the newly ripened oranges, to stop and increase my scanty provisions for 
the journey with sixteen of this delicious fruit, all for one piaster. While I 
made this purchase the Beduin lad proceeded on his way (as usual), and 
when I lilted up my eyes from the fruit-basket, the beast and its leader had 
disappeared ; they had diverged into a by-way, and I continuing my way 
straightforward, placed a greater distance between us. This vexed me a 
little, for it took me several liours to find the Beduin party in their encamp- 
ment in the Desert; but I consoleil myself with the thought, that if the 
commencement of the journey was encumbered with difficulties, the con- 
tinuation and the end might be so much tlio happier. When I had found 
the Beduins I sat down, in tlie heat of the afternoon, at a blazing fire and 

* i. e. the first Chapter of the Koran. 
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prepared my coffee. During the preparation of this refreshing beverage I 
reproached my travelling companions, and especially my guide, for having 
caused me this long and fatiguing walk. But I viras in the Desert, and there, 
nolens volens, one must learn to he patient. We had hardly finished our 
coffee before we began to load and started. My camel had got a double load 
of wheat, which my Beduin took home for his wife and child, besides its own 
provender for the journey ; our caravan consisting of fifteen loaded camels. 
Although the whole route is perfectly secure, travellers generally go in large 
parties to assist each other to watch in the night ; for here, as everywhere in 
the neighbourhood of cities, one fears thieves, who during the night will 
steal the luggage. 

The roa,d to Suez is now a lively highway, almost as much frequented by 
passengers as the streets of Cairo. At every fourth or fifth hour we came 
to an inn or stage for changing horses, and still oftener to a station belonging 
to the Pacha's telegraph line to Suez. We incessantly met caravans coming 
or returning, loaded with the most various articles, foot-pas.sengers, or people 
riding on horses or donkeys. 1 do not like this country, for it is neither 
desert nor cultivated, as you scarcely see any of the scanty herbs of the 
Desert, and hardly find fuel for your coffee. I employed my time in prac- 
tising my feet, which by my long sojourn at Cairo were unaccustomed to the 
sand and stones of the Desert. At first I was only able to walk one or two 
hours barefooted, but I soon hardened the soles of my feet, and after ten days 
was able to walk almost the whole day without shoes. We proceeded 
slowly, lay down to rest before sunset, and loaded long after sunrise ; came 
several times in contact with Fellahs, the natural enemies of the Beduin, and 
wlio now, witli their stronger and better conditioned camels, begin to compete 
with the Beduins as guides on this road. I had no object for my journey but 
to live in the fresh Desert and among its children, and as 1 found my present 
company satisfactory, I had no reason to accelerate our march. 

There is a continual hatred and warfare between the Fellah and the 
Beduin ; the latter is chivalrous, the fonner mean : both have their good and 
bad qualities, yet one finds more noble traits in the character of the Beduin than 
in that of the Fellah. The Beduin will rob you in the Desert, which he, 
according to his views, has a right to do, and will let you proceed on your 
way almost naked, with a little bread and water ; the Fellah will steal a 
penny from your purse or a moreel from your wallet, and call you his master, 
and is your humble servant, and swear by Allah and his Prophet that he is 
an honest man. 

We did not reach Suez before Friday, December 11, about noon. Here I 
was told that no one who came from Cairo was admitted to the Convent of 
Sinai without bringing a letter of inti'oduction from the Prior of the Greek 
Convent of this city. I had taken no notice of this custom on my departure 
from Cairo, although I was well aware of it, and had only a note in Arabic 
from our Consular office, as I wished to avoid meeting with the Greek monks 
and their inquiries about my religion. Here in Suez, however, I was advised 
to take a letter from the correspondent of the Convent for the sake of security. 
I found out this man, a Masetic Christian, acquainted him with my business, 
and showed him my passport from our Vice-consul in Cairo. On learning 
from this that I was a Russian subject, he, and five or six other Copts who 
were present, began to inquire about llussia and its condition ; whether there 
were cities as great as Cairo, and soldiers as well disciplined as those belonging 
to the Pacha ? I answered, that in Russia there were no cities so ]ioor and 
dilapidated as Cairo, that the Emperor's stable was far more splendid than 
the palace of the Pacha, and his simplest soldier superior to an Egyptian 
general. They subsequently mentioned how vx)werful Russian protection is 
in the Bast, and how the Turks and their Sultan fear their powerful neigh- 
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bour. Meanwhile I had been offered a cup of coifee and a pipe, and after the 
man had dictated to a bystanding clerk a letter in my behalf addressed to the 
directors of the Convent of Sinai, he began to put to me all sorts of questions 
about Islam, to which he took me to belong. Not having found me the 
sullen, proud, Turkish Mussulman, he thought he might allow himself some 
of these subtle remarks which the Copts occasionally make to the more 
liberal adherents of severe and gloomy Islam, as to their faith, for instance ; 
that to make a perfect prayer it is requisite to enjoy good health, and to be in 
possession of all one's limbs ; that a man who has lost an arm or a leg cannot 
make an impressive prayer. He then quoted several verses from the Koran 
in support of his assertion. I could hardly refrain from laughing at his 
sophistical remarks, and was glad to hear the bystanders begin to ask me 
about the Russian words of command for the military exercise. I told them 
what I knew of this'; the rest I supplied with the first words that came to 
mind of my mother tongue. This examination had lasted for more than half 
an hour, when I thanked them and took my leave with many wishes for a 
successful journey. My Beduin had meanwhile made several purchases, and 
now came to accelerate our departure. I went with him to the only market- 
place to be found here, and after having bought some meat for our supper and 
a few dates for a refreshment in the Desert, we repaired to our baggage and 
companions, whom we had left to the care of some Beduins encamped outside 
the city. The numerous party with which we had come hither, and which 
now had unloaded their large packages, were to return the following day to 
Cairo with a cargo of eoflfee. Only one young Beduin lad, with two camels 
almost overloaded with heavy sacks of wheat for his family, was to follow us. 
My Beduin possessed two camels, that on which I rode, and a young camel of 
two years, which we had loaded but slightly. Our beasts were thus four, all 
nearly laden beycsid their strength, and besides so severely tried by hunger, 
that hardly anything wa» to; be seen of their humps. We set out a few 
hours before sunset, and having passed round the extremity of the Bay of 
Suez, encamped in a snug valley in the Desert, where we found abundant 
fuel for our coffee and meat. Meat is here generally the f^od the most 
relished, and whenever it is eaten, it is considered a feast ; so it was to my 
Beduin, who assured me that he had not tasted meat for two months, although 
he had been in Cairo during the slaughter month (Zu '1 Hijjeh). He was 
inexhaustible in praise of my liberality while he, after having finished the 
meat, sat gnawing the bones, which he and our third companion cleared so 
perfectly, that I doubt much whether a dog would have found anything on 
them. 

The following day, the 12th of December, the journey through the Desert 
began irt reality. Hitherto we had had a sufficient supply of our baked bread 
from Cairo, and the road had resembled a street more than a desert. We had 
even till now had a store of the delicious water of the Nile ; but before us 
were only the Wells of Moses with the bitter salt water of the Desert. Yet 
in this season one does not suffer much from thirst, and I hardly remember 
during the whole journey having to open my water bag except for the purpose 
of making coffee and dinner, for which reason I was called " sahbar," i. e. the 
patient, and reckoned one of them. 

Early the next morning we rose and began to-pi'ejiare ovir cofTco and ciur 
breakfast. As it is- every where in the Desert a rc[ietitioi! of the same actions, 
with very little variation, 1 will for once invite you to a breakfast and a 
supper in a small Beduin party. But as it is- to take place here, I will, as in 
the Bast, begin the day by sunset, and not by sunrise. 

Imagine yourself wandering about the whole day in the Desert, sometimes 
riding on a jolting camel, sometimes walking under a burning sun, such as we 
have In our hottest summer months iu Finland, without any other refresh- 
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ment than now and then a pinch of snuff and a lively chat with your Beduin 
party ; before your eyes a landscape dried up by the sun, with a few withered 
herbs or perhaps the blue line of the Bed Sea in the distance ; tired as you 
are, you wait with impatience for the setting of the sun, and the lower he 
sinks the more freqiiently you will repeat the question to your Beduin party, 
" Are we not soon to take up our night quarters ? " The Beduin, who is easily 
satisfied when his camel does not suffer from hunger and thirst, rarely reftises 
to conform to your wishes, and will stop in any valley where he can find, if 
ever so sparingly, fodder for his beloved animal, and wood for cooking his own 
supper. The place is now chosen, and the Beduin takes hold of the halter of 
his beast, which the whole day has been allowed to go about freely, only now 
and thcQ reminded by the stick to accelerate his slow march, and leads it to the 
place which he finds suitable, generally in the shade of some bushes. Now 
he cries to the camel, " Ikh, ikh ;" and if it is stubborn, he slaps it on the neck 
with his hand or stick to make it kneel down. The prudent animal often 
stands for a long time scraping and tramping to smooth the place in order not 
to hurt itself when it falls down with its heavy load. Meanwhile it utters a 
low moaning sound. If it is unruly, and will not lie down on the place its 
master has chosen, he takes it by the tail and directs it in this manner at will. 
At last it falls down carefully on its fore-legs, and after that it bends its hind- 
legs as cautiously, resting its large body on these and on a great thick gristly 
hump under the belly, between the fore-legs. The load is quickly removed 
and the animal is allowed to get up, and after having given itself a shake it 
is left at liberty to seek its food in the Desert on herbs and bushes. Hardly 
has the Beduin let go his beast, and left it to itself, before he repairs to the 
nearest shrubs to seek fuel. He soon brings back a great bundle of all kinds of 
dry roots and stems of bushes, or a load of camel-dung, of which there is 
abundance almost everywhere in the Desert. He strikes fire with his steel 
and blows from his tinder (generally prepared of herbs from the Desert) fire 
into the broken camel-dung, and within a minute you have a blazing fire. 
Whether the evening be cold or hot, the Beduin always warms himself by the 
fire, first his hands and then his feet, which he sticks into the middle of the 
flame, and often employs as firetongs to put the firebrands in place. After this 
he lifts up his long dress and steps across the fire, letting the flame blaze up 
on his stomach and back. This refreshes him, and he goes again in search 
of more wood, sufiBcient for the evening and following morning. Meanwhile 
1 have set about roasting our coffee and grinding it between two stones, and 
generally 1 have it ready by the time my companions bring the last load of 
fuel. A good cup of coffee is the most delicious beverage in the Desert, even 
without sugar, as it is mostly taken here. 1 have rarely drank tea, although 
I always have it with me on my travels. Besides, the water one gets in the 
Desert is seldom fit for tea, but is very good for making coffee. AVhen the coffee 
is taken, one begins to think of the supper. On my former travels I never 
had anything to do with cooking, but left it to my attendants ; but on this 
journey I every evening cooked our rice with pepper and onions, and a little 
flour. This dish has invariably been my supper on the whole journey. I 
always take my meals in comimny with my guides, never alone, and never 
forget to say to all present " lismilla," i. e. in the name of Allah. This is 
the custom of the Beduin, and this conduct put me in great favour with them : 
they called me Arab and Beduin, and made a great distinction between me 
and the hated inhabitant of cities. Meanwhile we have made use of our hands 
(not fingers) to eat our rice, and while I, with the exclamation " Alhamdo 
lillah," i. e. " Allah be praised," wash my hands, the Beduin takes up our 
little saucepan, and in the true sense of the word licks it clean. During these 
transactions the Beduin has been obliged to keep his eye on his beast, because 
it walks among the bushes. It often happens that a camel nms away from 
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his master, which occurred on the road to Suez, to one of our companions 
who had let his camel loose, while he gathered fuel. 

The man was moonhlind (which is frequently the case here), and when the 
sun had set the camel disappeared from his view and was lost. If there is 
plenty of fodder, one ties the forefeet together with a rope (teklid), and the 
camel is allowed to walk about as he can. But as there was but little fodder 
here, and the camel had to be fed with beans, he came uncalled to his sack of 
provender. When the animal has made his scanty meal he is made to kneel 
down on the place his master has looked out for him, and his foot is tied up 
to his thigh by a rope (shakdl), that he may not get up in the night and run 
away. Now all imjwrtant preparations are at an end, and the party sits down 
to take coffee and spend the evening with merry chat. Ihe Beduins and 
other Orientals generally sleep less than we do, and neither in the Desert 
nor in towns is it the custom to go to bed before midnight. The topics 
of conversation are generally travelling adventures and razzias, and the 
number of sheep and goats that have been killed by liberal men, and 
the rich rice puddings with which they have treated them. The thoughts 
of the Beduin are constantly turned on food, especially meat and butter. 
Besides this he speaks of the internal relations of his tribe, and its rela- 
tions to other tribes, but of these only with Beduins, as few other people 
know their relations. He is in general rather talkative, and whether busy or 
at rest, is hardly ever silent, if he has but some one to chat with who imder- 
stands him. If two Beduins are together, they prate incessantly ; but with a 
townsman who does not understand his language well, and does not know his 
relations in the Desert, he will often remain silent the whole day, yet he will 
always answer him if he begins a conversation. I have never found Burck- 
hardt's statement corroborated, that the Beduin on a hot day keeps silence in 
order not to dry his throat, and thus cause thirst. On the contrary, their 
mouth is for ever in activity, and when the conversation stops they begin to 
recite verses or to sing. They are all in possession of a great stock of songs. 
Their manner of recitation is remarkably clear and pure, and to my taste far 
more beautiful than the declamation which by us is studied as an art. The 
auditors generally repeat the last word of the verse, probably in order to mark 
out the rhyme. Their songs treat mostly of the same subjects as their con- 
versation, exj^ditions against neighbouring tribes, liberal men, &c. 'J bus 
about three hours of the night have been beguiled with talk and song when 
one begins to prepare one's bed. All the luggage is now piled uj) against 
that side from which the wind is expected in the night, in order to protect 
against the cold. I very often disagreed with my Towara Beduin about this 
point. We had always different opinions about the weather : he generally 
proved to be in the wrong, and when later in the morning I reproached him 
for not having taken my advice in piling up our luggage, he always answered 
that if he had done so the wind would have come from another quarter. I 
was well supplied with clothes, and esiiecially with a so-called Greek capote, 
of a kind of thick felt, through which neither cold, rain, nor wind could 
penetrate, so that I did not fear the weather, cold as it was during all this 
time. The Beduin, before he lies down to sleep, takes off his shirt and turns 
his back, naked to the middle, to the fire, and lets the flame warm that and the 
rest of his body on all sides. In this manner he gets the upper part of his 
back and the chest right before the blaze, and meanwhile scratches his body, 
puffing and panting with enjoyment. Without this manceuvre, he says that 
he cannot go to sleep. I have on this journey had great occasion to wonder 
at the Beduiu's endurance of cold. Already on our leaving Caii-o we 
had during the night 2° Centigrade, and a heavy dew. Higher up toward 
Syria I believe that it was often as low as zero. I had taken with me a ther- 
mometer from Cairo, but was so unlucky as to break it after only ten day.s' 
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use. This was very provoking, as very interesting observations might have 
been made on this journey. During this comparatively severe cold, the Beduin 
has nothing to protect him from its effects but a thin threadbare coat, and for 
his bed nothing but his shirt, or perhaps a sack spread on the ground. He 
often suffers much from the cold, and sometimes he will even get up in the 
night to revive the fire and warm his benumbed limbs, and one rarely finds a 
fuUgrown Beduin who does not suffer from rheumatism and cough. I, though 
bom and bred in our cold northern country, needed all the clothes I had, and 
although they were thick and numerous, I was hardly ever warm ; I how- 
ever escaped rheumatism. As for the rest, I do not ever remember to have 
enjoyed sleep so comfortable and refreshing as in the Desert, and to this I 
believe that I must chiefly ascribe my having been able to go through so 
many hardships without indisposition in my very toilsome travels. It 
happens, when I retire to rest in towns and eities, that 1 dream of robberies 
and fights on my impending journeys ; but in the Desert my dreams are always 
about you and my home, with the happiest remembranees of my childhood and 
youth ; and however tired I have lain down to rest, I always feel refreshed 
and enlivened the next morning, and able to set out on my journey with re- 
newed strength. Yet it is especially in summer, after a burning hot day, 
that one really appreciates the delicious coolness of the night. A short time 
before sunrise, at the dawn of day, one generally rises with the words "-Ashado 
ann la ilaha illallah wa ashaido anna- Muhammadan resuloUsh," i. e. I confess 
that there is no other God but Allah, and that Muhammed is his Prophet. 
This is a continual exclamation, yet less frequent with the child of the Desert 
than with the townsman, who often repeats it later in his sleep, and every 
time he awakens. 

This sentence pronounced, another blows the fire, which the preceding 
evening was buried under the ashes, and' begins to make the coffee and 
prepare breakfast, which on this journey was as follows: — Out of my big 
flour-sack were taken eight or nine handfuls of flour and put into the saucepan. 
Meanwhile the Beduin has poured water from our big sa«k into a small 
teakettle, and washes his face and hands, while he repeats, " A'udso billahi 
min asshaitan a'udso billahi min auladelharam," i.e. "1 flee to Allah from the 
Devil, I flee to Allah from man," and begins then to knead the flour with 
water, salt, and a little butter. The cake (termed ka'k, beita, or gJiors) is put 
by the side of the fire in the ashes, and embers are put over it. It is turned 
over, and within a quarter of an liour it is done, taken out, and scraped clean 
with a stick. It is an excellent, though somewhat hard-baked bread, and 
with dates, cheese, or butter, wliieh I accidentally happened to have with 
me, one can, with a cup of coffee, make a good breakfast on it. While we 
take our meal, the camels are let loose to seek a breakfast in the Desert, as 
from the provender-sack is only bestowed fodder for supper. "With good 
reason is- this animal praised for its moderation. Its allowance of beans in 
the evening was no more than what a man might eat, and the food it now 
found in the Desert was hardly to be reckoned at all, as all plants stood dry 
and withered, and notwithstanding this, it made patiently its long march of 3 
to 10 hours with a heavy load. It is- a most moderate animal, and yet at 
times perhaps- the most immoderate, and resembles in this, as in so many 
other regards, its maister the Beduin. During spring, when its master lies 
immoveable in his tent all diay long, drinking milk and eating butter, and 
kills sheep for his guests, the camel without a driver or keeper wanders into the 
Desert, eating and resting night and day. During the summer-time and the 
beginning of winter, when the Desert withers, the ISedtiin repairs to the town 
to seek freights (fares), and he has then often to be satisfied with otic small 
loaf for a day wilili a few dates, and his camel must live on his hnm]!. A 
Beduin, bo he ever so full, can always cat whatever A on place before him, 
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and if lie have nothing, he can live for two days and more without any food at 
all. If you give him much, he will consume all ; if you give him but little, he 
will be satisfied. If he have water in his bag, he drinks often and with plea- 
sure on the hot and fatiguing journey ; if he have none, he suffers thirst 
without murmuring. He is always content, talkative, and indomitable under 
fatigue. The same is the case with the camel, to whom, as his master always 
says, God has given more patience than to any other animal. After we have 
finished breakfast the packages of each beast are arranged nnd piled up in two 
equal parts with a small space between them. The camels are fetched from 
the fodder, but not without reluctance, for they know well what is to come. 
The first beast is led to its load by the halter, and is bid by the call of " Ikh ! 
ikh ! " to fall on its knees between the two piles. Now it often happens that it 
with a tug tears itself loose from its master and nms away. Yet it does not 
get far before it is caught again, and addressed by the Beduin as follows : 
" Oh, you fool, do you think to be wiser than I ? where will you go that I 
should not find yon ? " By this friendly address, and a few tugs at the 
halter, the gentle animal is persuaded to follow his master, and fall down on 
the appointed place between the piles of luggage. If the sacks are heavy, as 
in this case, three persons are required to p)ack : two persons lift up one sack 
and the third supports it with his knee, while the two lift up the sack 
on the other side. They are then fastened across the saddle of tho 
camel with ropes, through which small sticks are stuck. During the 
loading the camel roars continually, throws his long neck backward and 
from side to side, and threatens to bite ; he catches your knee or arm be- 
tween his great teeth, but rarely really bites if you are not afraid. Nor does 
one take any notice of his rage, but only if he gets too troublesome gives 
him a slap on the muzzle and pronounces an oath, of which the rich fancy of 
the Beduin supplies him with a great stock. The tail during this operation 
is constantly bent upwards — a sure sign of the animal's wrath. If it finds 
that it is getting loaded too heavily, it often jumps up during the loading, and 
then it is brought down again and a rope often tied unmercifully tight round 
its neck and knee. When the whole load is fastened on, the animal is called 
upon to rise : it then always roars, bends its tail, and gives other signs of its 
indignation. When it has got up safely it is again contented, and performs its 
day's march without the least murmvu', if it be but allowed to go on undis- 
turbed. When everything is finished the Beduin warms his hands at the 
fire, on which he has laid the last fuel, and which he has such difficulty in 
leaving. At length everything is in order, and one sets out on the day's 
march. During the first morning hours everybody goes wrapped up in their 
cloaks, and hardly a word is spoken before the sun hag risen. But with 
his first rays the birds awaken to song and the Beduin 'to talk. The first 
object that occupies his thoughts is his beast and its load, if it is well ba- 
lanced ; he peeps at one side and at the other, looks at the animal's step to 
see if it staggers on either hand, and does all he can to make the load easy for 
his beloved camel. 

The Beduin says, the camel " is part of man's heart " {git'a mm al galh), 
and he is not satisfied before he sees his beast pleased with an even load. 
Then he enters into conversation with his companion about the camel which 
is dearest to him, or about that which walks near him, its faults and its 
merits ; he generally ends with these words — " Wallah ya akhi hia hbrra," 
i.e. By Allah, my brother, she is of a noble race : she has only this or that 
fault ; for instance, shies or stumbles now and then over a stone, and such 
like ; then he walks up to her tail, scrapes it, and plucks off some big nasty 
insects called da'lam. This is almost the only way in which he shows his 
tenderness for his cherished animal. Patting, kissing, and other caresses, 
which one often sees bestowed among us on dogs, cats, horses, and other 
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animals, are never seen or used here. At first when, moved by a sincere 
regard for the excellent camel, I sometimes, in accordance with our custom, 
patted its neck, it roared and displayed its anger by opening its jaws. I 
have never seen a Beduin stroke either his camel or his horse, though the 
latter is his dearest possession in the world. This is characteristic here, for 
the women of the East likewise do not bestow such caresses as patting and 
kisses. Later the conversation turns on all sorts of topics. The thoughts 
of the Beduin change quickly as the winds of heaven. Invariably the first 
questions put to me by- every Beduin are the following : — Ya waliov 'abdol 
wait,* as the Beduin terms me. To this is answered, kheja, i.e. well, or 
na'm, i.e. at your service, or still more frequently among Beduins 'annek, 
i.e. at your service. This is the introduction, to which succeed these ques- 
tions — Have you any children.? are you married? are your parents alive.!* 
and what has brought you from your home and country and made you travel ? 
1 answer these questions according to my humour at the time, or as I feel 
inclined to continue or interrupt the conversation. Sometimes that the Lord 
has blessed me with children by the dozen, sometimes with none, sometimes 
he has taken them all away again ; sometimes I have four wives and slaves 
in abundance, sometimes I have married and am again separated, as I never 
found any that suited me ; sometimes I have never married. Concerning the 
questions about my parents and other relations, I have generally answered 
them according to truth, only with a change of their name and place of 
residence. If the conversations stop,, the Beduin begins to sing and hum. 
This song mostly consists of some word or some sentence, often improvised 
for the occasion, first hummed in a bas9 tone, then repeated one octave higher, 
and finally in the highest falsetto. Meanwhile he walks behind his beast, 
and drives it along with a small stick or with words alone. 

The Beduin always lets his camel walk freely and untied, an,d if he rides 
he generally allows the halter to hang across its neck and directs it only with 
a stick, with which he points to the animal. The Fellah, who ties one to 
the other, leads the first by the halter. The usual words with which the 
Beduin encourages his beast to go on are, Allah isallimik, Allah ihawavvin 
'aleika, i.e. May Allah preserve thee, may Allah make it light for you ; or 
interjections such as hitsch, heij : other words are for particular occasions, 
such as irg'a, ta 'al, to call him back to the road, which the animal some- 
times will leave. Moreover, the Beduin has a particular language "which lie 
speaks to his beast, and which it thoroughly understands, so that a child of 
three years, who speaks this language well, can make it obey far better than 
any stranger with halter and stick. Yet even the Beduin can sometimes be 
harsh in his words if it vexes him. If it too often diverges from the road to 
swallow a plant, he ciies, " Cursed beast, may the Lord not allow you to 
fatten on that bite," &c. It is excessively amusing to hear the Beduin talk 
with his camel. I have often been forced to laugh aloud at his comic ex- 
pressions, and often thought to hear the primitive root of words which later 
have passed into the language with the richest signification. When he begins 
to sing, the camel pricks up his little ears and accelerates his step after the 
time of the song. Upon the whole he is very gentle in the treatment of his 
camel. He rarely can find in his heart to strike it, and as it often during 
the march stops to eat, he places himself beside it and calls long and loud 
before he hits. The camel knows his master thoroughly, and cares as little 
for his words as the Beduin regards its groans and anger during the loading. 
They are indescribably intimate, and if it were not for this animal the deserts 



* i.e. " Saint," or " O servant of the Saint." The enterprising Doctor, as I 
am informed by Capt. Burton, was always called by the Beduins " Haji Wall," an 
abbreviation for Wall el din, Slave of the faith. — Ei>. 
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of Arabia would be void and uninhabited. Without at least one camel no 
Arabian family can live. No wonder, therefore, if it has become a rule in 
the true old Arabic poesy to begin every poem with some verses in praise of 
the camel, and that this rule is still kept up and observed by the Arabian 
poets of the present time. I know that European travellers usually do not 
like this animal ; they consider it cowardly and ill-made, and ascribe to it 
all sorts of bad qualities. As for me, I have a great fondness for it, not 
only for its infinite usefulness, but also for its own excellent make and 
calm, quiet, gentle disposition. It is true one must see Negd's graceful 
camels in order to be pleased with their shape, and not the Egyptian 
Fellah's thick-legged, clumsy animals, and one must see how it performs its 
four days' march without food and without water, with heavy burdens, and 
without a murmur, until it almost sinks down dead with fatigue, in order to 
be able to value and love it truly. Then one forgets the trouble its jolting, 
wearisome step causes the rider, and one assents with pleasure to the Beduin's 
affirmation, al' iUo muluk, i.e. camels are kings. The relations of these 
animals to each other are very peculiar ; they seek each other's company, and 
when they have made a journey of several days together, they are not to be 
separated without the greatest difficulty. The female camel will live inti- 
mately during the spring with a camel, if she has paired with him, but if not 
she will not suffer him to approach her. If any animal be interesting or 
deserving of a biography, it is indeed the camel of the Desert. I could relate 
many traits of resemblance between the Beduin and his animal, at which he, in 
fact, has no need to be ashamed, if I did not fear to tire you ; one must in gene- 
ral see man as well as animals in their own country and their own circle in 
order to love them. This is the same case with the Beduin woman ; she will 
refuse to marry a man who, before married, has had no heir ; and if she has 
married one and lived with him the year round without becoming pregnant, 
she often forsakes his tent. 

The morning hours pass usually quickly and unperceived in the Desert, 
the weather and the temperature being extraordinarily fresh and the 
Desert exhaling such a beautiful fragrance from its balmy herbs. In- 
numerable lizards run from bush to bush, glittering in their gaudy colours, 
and now and then the cheerful chirp of a bird is heard, who, happy to see 
living beings about him in the Desert, jumps about between the camel's legs, 
and sometimes perches on his hump and head, and even suffers himself to be 
caught by the men. On my journeys here I usually walk the whole of the 
morning, and do not mount before about noon. An inexperienced rider of 
the camel would be obliged to make the animal kneel in order to get up, but 
I have from the very commencement taught myself to climb up by getting 
hold of its long neck as the Beduin child, or to get into the saddle by one 
jump. This has always gained me the name of Bedawi. 

The first hours after dinner are the most uncomfortable ; even in this season 
the heat was here, in the shade, 28° to 30° Centigrade. But fortunately one 
is perfectly free in the Desert : I threw my shirt off to the middle of the 
waist, and bared my legs to the middle of the thigh, and thus let the cooling 
wind blow on my body. By this I also attained another object, that of 
burning my skin, which, during my sojourn of eight months in Egypt, had 
got white ; and a white skin is not liked by the Beduin, and always sus- 
pected. During these hours one longs for the setting of the sun, and the 
night's rest ; and in the scorching sun of the afternoon one enjoys in antici- 
pation the coolness of the night. And when, later during the night, you get 
more than you want of cold, you again long for the hot sun of the day time. 
As you in the North long in summer for winter, and in winter for summer, 
so you here long during the day for the night, and during the night for the 
day. So the Beduin's plans and hopes are only from to-day till to-morrow. 
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Wiiile we build our castles in the air, anrl plan our schemes from year to 
year, nay from decennium to decennium, the Beduin only builds from sunrise to 
sunset. He lies down to rest at night as a rich man, with hundreds of camels 
and other property, and a host of children, his greatest treasure ; and in the 
night comes the mountain torrent, he does not know whence, and sweeps away 
his tent and furniture, drowns his children, and in the morning he awakens 
naked and empty-handed as he came into the world, kisses his hand, and 
brings it up to his forehead, and cries, " Praised be the Lord." Or an enemy 
whom he does not knov/, and who only is his enemy because he happens to 
belong to some tribe of which, perhaps a century ago, a member has been 
killed in some private quan-el by one of his tribe, or for some still more indif- 
ferent cause, comes to take away his property. It is true, he may by some 
chance become richer than ever, but thei-e is no security for it ; and where 
there is no security, one only seeks the momentary enjoyment — takes the 
kopek to-day, and loses the silver ruble to-morrow. And in the cities it is 
still worse. If you possess more than sufficient to satisfy your hunger, and 
slake your thirst, and hide your nakedness, the Sultan, appointed by the 
Lord master of all the nations of the world, will deliver you from your super- 
fluities. But the Lord gave him his power, and the people will pray, " Allah 
yanser assttUan," i. e., " the Lord help the Sultan." But all reflections put 
aside. We had gone throtigh the first twenty-four hours of our journey in 
the Desert. In the morning we passed the Springs of Moses, and filled from 
their waters our empty water-sacks. It is said that it was here Moses entered 
upon the coast of Arabia, after having crossed the Eed Sea with his people. 
It is tnie that it is here only that the mountain range, which on the African 
side runs along the coast in a continued high ridge, opens in a small gap ; and 
it is likely enough that Moses, on his flight from Pharaoh, did here come to 
the sea ; but it is now deep, and without any kinds of banks and rocks ; and 
at present at least I do not see how the sea could be forded. Higher up to- 
wards Suez, I remember having seen, while going in a wherry from the vessel 
that took me from Giddato Suez, the sea full of shoals and sand-banks, and 
it may perhaps be possible even in our days to ford it. Yet Moses' Springs 
occupied me more than these thoughts of old, as well as five newly-planted 
gardens, which, by their bright green, strongly contrasted with the otherwise 
here cheerless Desert. They were laid out about five years ago by some 
Christian inhabitants of Suez. The Mussulmen plant no <iardens, but live 
in hopes of the gardens of Paradise. This whole tract is full of shells and other 
strange productions of the sea, and the road runs along the shores of the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley, between that and high mountain ridges to the east. For 
the night we encamped in the valley Sadr ; of which goes the tradition by the 
Teyaha Beduins, that three men and three women, with an ass, lost their way 
while seeking for water, when they, with Beni-Hilal, went from their native 
countrj', Negd, to these tracts. All Beduins lay claim to a descent from Beni- 
Hilal ; and those who cannot prove their descent from him and these persons, 
as is the case, for instance, with Hoeitat, are despised as Fellahs by origin. 
The farther we proceeded to the S. the more the road diverged from the coast, 
and already, on the third day from Suez, we entered the mountain passes, 
which separated us from the sea. On the 14th the road turned, by the valley 
Shebeika, somewhat to the E., and we were now among deep, mighty moun- 
tain valleys of granite. On the evening of the 14th we came to the home of 
my Beduin. Here his three little boys ran to meet us, and hung themselves 
round their father's neck. One of them, who could hardly walk, was lifted up 
on the camel and allowed to ride, not a little proud at this, to the tents, which, 
to the amoimt of about fifteen, were pitched without attention to any order or 
rule. It is a strange light that gleams in the little sallow Beduin children's 
eyes, the like of which I am not aware of having seen anywhere else. They 
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are like black coals in the niiildle of w liicli lies fire. Nor have I anywhere hut 
in the Desert seen such love and tenderness as that with which the father 
greets his children, and is received by them. They throw themselves round 
his neck, play with his beard ; kisses and smiling glances are exchanged, and 
every one is happy. 

I was taken into the first tent, which belonged to the brother of my 
Beduin, who had stayed behind us in Cairo. Here now assembled by degrees 
the few men who were left at home in the tents, and bid me welcome. I 
was now thoroughly acquainted with their customs and compliments, and 
behaved with all the courtesy of a Beduin — that is to say, rose at every fresh 
arrival, saluted, and kissed three cross-kisses on his shoulders, and repeated 
incessan tly Salamat and 'ala wafiyek, i.e., salutations and assurances of friend- 
ship. Therefore 1 heard my praise whispered half aloud : He is a man, he is 
a Beduin, he loves Arabia. But the eulogies attained their highest point 
when I took out of my coffee-bag a large handful of cofl'ee and put in the 
roasting-pan, not allowing my host to fulfil this the first duty in receiving a 
stranger in the Desert. If I besides this had had sufficient tobacco to 
fill everybody's purse, I should have been considered the first man of the 
Desert; but in order at once to cut short their expectations on this jioint, I 
told them directly that 1 did not smoke. During the preparation of the cofl'ee 
the conversation, as usual, Was very lively, and ran on the accustomed topics. 
I felt exceedingly happy at being once more in a Beduin tent, which for 
so long a time I had not entered, and among the excellent inhabitants of the 
Desert. Meanwhile my host killed a kid in honour of me, and to bid me 
welcome. He was one of the poorer Beduins, and his herd consisted at the 
highest of five or six sheep ; but he knew that I had travelled in Negd, and 
was well aware of the customs of the Beduins, so that he could not, without 
great disgrace, avoid killing one on my account. However, in doing this he 
made a great sacrifice. He soon appeared with some piec«s of the delicious 
young meat in a wooden platter, and placed it before me. I, of course, in- 
vited all the bystanders to share my scanty supper, but courtesy prevented 
them accepting it. On the contrary, about twelve persons, men and children, 
watched with eager eyes attentively every morsel I took. This plagued me 
so much that I hardly ate one-fourth of the proffered portion, although the 
whole of it would scarcely have sufficed to satisfy my appetite. What I now 
left, notwithstanding my host's kind invitations to eat, 1 returned to my host, 
and he distributed it to the rest of the company. They consumed all, meat 
and sinews, so that hardly anything at all was left on the bones to throw to 
the dogs that were waiting about. Then the coffee-making began afresh, for 
which I supplied berries, and midnight had come before we had finished the 
last pan. 

A stranger needs in the Desert only to be liberal with two articles, cofl'ee 
and tobacco, to gain the name of \-arim, i. e. liberal — the highest praise 
a man can attain in the Desert. He is highly mistaken who wastes money <5n 
the Beduin. The coin has here in general but little value, for gold does not 
satisfy hunger, and here are neither market-places nor shops. The Beduin 
will certainly take your gold with avidity, especially if it be a sum of some 
amount ; but when you turn your back will laiigh at you, and only long for 
more, and will never bestow a word of praise on you for it. But if you do not 
put a morsel from your wallet into your mouth without sharing it with your 
travelling companion, if you pour Mocha cofl'ee in the roasting-pan all day 
long, and if yoiir tobacco-i>ouch is open to every smoker — if you besides pro- 
vide clothes and calico for the hire of the camels on the whole journey from 
place to place, then you may travel safe in the Desert, beloved and honoured 
by all its people. 
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The night I spent alone in the tent — not alone, however, as goats and 
sheep and kids jumped about, and at last lay down on my bed all roimd me, 
yielding a very agreeable warmth during the cold night. The following day 
I spent with these Beduins, called Aulad Sa'id. Here one was occupied 
in cutting out and sewing the coarse calico which my Beduin had brought 
home for shirts for his children. This is very simple. The calico, which is 
sufficiently wide, is laid double and the length measured on the child ; on both 
sides are made two incisions with a knife (scissors one has not) for sleeves, and 
above is cut a round hole for the head. Later the sides are joined with a 
coarse darning-needle and twine, and the shirt is put on amidst the congratu- 
lations of all present. The child twists and turns on all sides, not a little 
proud of his new garment, and all day long is congratulated by everybody. 
As for the rest, I have rarely seen poorer peojjle than these Beduins, at least 
at that time. They said that they had had no haij, i. c, rain, dming seven 
years ; and what they, their families, and camels ate they had to buy from 
Cairo. Most of the men, except lads and invalid old men, spend the greater 
part of the year in Cairo, or rather on the road between Cairo and Suez, carry- 
ing goods between these places. With the freight-money they buy beans for 
their camels and Indian corn for their families, who live in the Desert, and to 
whom they bring their provisions every second or third month. Here they 
generally stay one or two days to burn the camel dung to coals, which they in 
Cairo sell for about forty or fifty piasters. At the present time they possessed 
nothing but bread and a few dates — no butter, no milk, nothing at all but 
bread. I therefore lived on my own wallet, however disgraceful the Beduins 
thought this was to them. But as they always were allowed to share my 
meal of rice, this silenced them. 

The following day, the 18th of December, when we had rested, we set out 
in the morning on our way to the Convent. Almost the whole way from Suez 
we had gone up hill ; and when we had travelled for ten hours, and were about 
three hours' journey from the Convent, we came on a steep mountain path, 
which, although partly made, and yearly repaired, certainly no animal but 
the camel could ascend. Mighty, overwhelming granite rocks rose on all 
sides, and in the cleft between them ran a narrow valley, forming the bed of 
a river, which during rainy and snowy years rises in the moimtains, and here 
descending ilows through other little valleys, where it is joined by other 
rivulets, and seeks an outlet in the Red Sea. At this time it was, as well 
as the whole country, perfectly dry. Farther on we arrived on the plain 
Arraba, at the end of which the Convent is situated, among mountains 
reaching to the clouds. Here we had a view of the different gardens belonging 
to the Convent, with pomegranate and orange-trees, &c. We passed the place 
where Aaron's house stood, and about an hour before sunset we arrived at the 
high Convent wall. The Beduin had, during the march of the whole day, 
entertained me with talk about the Convent and its inhabita,nts — praised their 
hospitality towards strangers and guests ; but now, he added, "You are a Mussul- 
man, and the Christians are' sworn enemies of Islam; may the Lord, who governs 
the hearts, inspire them with benevolence towards you ! " He, as well as all 
the other Beduins in the village from which we came, repeated continually 
the request that I should ascend the Mountain of Moses, and there, with a 
devoted heart, pray the Lord to send i-ain to the arid country and the starving 
people. Moses Mountain is the mountain of prayer, and the Lord hears the 
prayer of those whose heait is " white." He further told me how the monks 
of the Convent possess " the book of rain," and how they, with their crosses 
erected on all the hills, prevent the rain from falling. I tried to convince 
him of the falseness of his views, and how unlikely it was that the Lord 
should lay such power in the hands of human beings, and how the monks as 
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well as the Beduins want rain for their gardens ; but he was not to be con* 
vinced : " The Christians do not want rain, and the monks contrive to dispel 
the clouds from the sky." 

The main gate of the Convent is placed at about three men's height up 
in the wall, under the roof. From this place several monks' heads peeped at 
us, and bid us good evening, inquiring whence I came. I answered that I 
came from Cairo, and later from Suez, and had a letter for the directors of the 
Convent ; then a rope, with a large iron hook, was lowered down, by which I 
fastened the letter I had brought from Suez. When it had reached them, I heard 
the monk say, in an annoyed tone, " It is in Arabic." The monk's head dis- 
appeared from the peep-hole, and I sat down on a great stone, waiting the 
result, as uneasy as I ever at home have been waiting for the result of any 
examination. Yet I was not left to myself. A great crowd of Arabs were 
here encamped around us, and, upon having learned from my Beduin what 
kind of a man I was, they brought to me a host of children, turned uj) their 
shirt-sleeves, and begged me to look at their marks of vaccination, whether 
they were safe from the contagion of the smallpox or not. During this 
examination the monks reappeared at the peep-hole, and, while murmuring in 
their beards, let down another thicker and stronger rope, in which they begged 
the Beduins to tie my luggage. When that had been hoisted up, a third, 
consisting of four ropes, was let down, in which I was placed, and thus hoisted 
up, while my feet leaned against the wall. When I had reached a kind of 
thatched court-yard I was saluted by several monks, one of whom, an elderly 
man with a long white beard — the steward, as I later learned — addi'essed 
me in broken Arabic, inquiring why I had not a letter from Cairo, and 
assured me that he only for my sake, for this once, deviated from the 
rule, not to receive any one coming thence without an official letter. As it 
seemed to be as diflicult to him to speak Arabic as it was to me to un- 
derstand his broken language, he requested, in his native Greek, a monk 
that passed by to take a seat by me on the sofa, where meanwhile I had been 
offered a seat among some worthy greybeards, and ask me in Kussian about 
my country and other relations. The man obeyed him, came to me with a 
Kussian salutation, and asked me from what country I came. He was a Bul- 
garian by birth, had traded at Odessa and Taganrog, dwelt long in other parts 
of Russia, and had the Russian language entirely in his power. I informed him 
that I was from the Grand Duchy of Finland, and thus a Russian subject ; that 
my country was quite close to St. Petersburg, but that my mother-tongue, 
properly speaking, was Persian ! that I for a long time had dwelt in Egypt, 
and now intended to make an excursion to Moses Mountain. The monk 
seemed satisfied with my answers, translated them into Greek to the others, 
and bid me welcome for to-day, or for a year, or for my whole life, if I chose ; 
said that the Convent, with whatever it possessed, was at my disposal, and 
other such Oriental expressions of courtesy. The steward, now apparently 
satisfied, left me to a young monk, with an order to take me to the refectory, 
and give me, as is customary here for welcome, some soup, a cup of coffee, 
and supper. I was led by the young monk Iskender, and followed by the 
Bulgarian, the chancellor of the Convent, to an apartment furnished in the 
Eastern style, with mats and carpets spread on the floor, and here treated 
according to the steward's orders. I was hungry, almost beniimbed with cold, 
and therefore did not disdain a dram, offered me in a small cup, of very excel- 
lent brandy made of dates, although I hardly can remember any other case on 
my Eastern travels that this beverage has wetted my lips. The Bulgarian 
entertained me with Russian conversation the whole evening. After he had 
left us, Iskender (whose ofSce was to have the inspection of the housekeeping, 
and especially of the cooking and all strange guests) entertained me in 
broken Arabic. Soon appeared at the tea-time a half-crazy Greek from 
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Athens, who, after having gone through his studies in Paris and Vienna, went 
to Leghorn, and there foolishly fell in love with a great Italian lady. His 
rich father in Athens discarded his crazy son, and sent him to the monks of 
the convent of Sinai. He spoke French fluently, and broken German and 
English, and was, with all his folly, perhaps the wisest of them all here. He 
knew the old Greek literature, and recited verses from Homer, which in his 
mouth sounded far more melodious than I ever heard them sound from our 
rostrum. But he plagued me with entreaties to give him lessons in Arabic, 
in which language he had learnt by heart several of David's Psalms from the 
Arabic translation of the Bible. These he recited to me very pathetically, 
but in so broken a language that I could not understand a single word. This 
reminded me of how I once recited the iirst verses of the Odyssey to some 
Kreto-Greeks, which they declared to be Russian. 

The next day I made an excursion round the Convent, whose buildings, 
surrounded by a high wall, resemble a maze, with long, dark, -and narrow 
passages and cells, and chapels and churches, and kitchens and storerooms. 
The main church is a nice Greek church, behind whose altar there is a small 
chapel on the place where Moses discovered the burning bush. Here lamps 
are always burning, and outside by the window stands a large beautiful 
cypress-tree. I proceeded farther on, through the crypt, where the skeletons 
of the dead lie heaped up, the skulls in one pile, the ribs in another, and all 
the different parts in special piles. The bodies are first buried, and, years 
after, the bones are taken and added to those of their brethren, in order to 
increase the collection. I went farther about in their numerous gardens, 
where magnificent fruit-trees of all sorts are to be found. 

It was not until the 22nd of December that I found an opportunity to 
ascend the mountain. Accompanied by a monk, and three Arab lads who 
carried our refreshments in a leather wallet, I passed through a garden-gate, 
for the first time after my arrival, outside the Convent-wall. The road began 
almost instantly to ascend, and thus became toilsome and fatiguing, so that 
after twenty minutes 1 was glad to be allowed to stop by a spring, which a 
monk in former times is said, by his impressive prayers, to have moved the 
Lord to let flow here with the sweetest and purest water. After twenty minutes 
more we came to a higher mountain-plateau, in the middle of which stands a 
beautiful large cypress, and at one side a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mother of Ood. There was now no resting-place, until about half an hour 
after we reached the top of the mountain. In vain would I endeavour to give 
you an idea of the view that here lay extended beneath my feet. As in the 
Desert of Negd I thought to see an ocean changed into billows of sand, so 
did I here fancy I beheld an ocean metamorphosed into billows of mountains. 
Everywhere rock, and nothing but arid mountains that extended in shorter or 
longer ridges on all sides, and, farthest to the E., only a slight streak 
of the Gulf of Akaba. The sky was partly covered with clouds, which 
now and then eclipsing the sun threw strange shades across the landscape. 
I sometimes fancied that the mountain billows rose with foaming ri<^es, and 
again sank into the darkness of the abyss ; and I stood silent, thinking of that 
day when the mountain shook and trembled at the omnipotence of the Lord, 
and of the man who stood here. It was severely cold up here. The preceding 
night a slight rain had fallen, the first during eighteen months, according to 
the people's assurances, and on the mountain the water had frozen to ice. I 
had got my feet wet, and the cold wind on the mountain had quite stiftened 
my limbs, so that I, partly from the fatiguing ascent, partly through cold, 
felt rheumatic pahis in the calves of my legs for weeks afterwards. We did 
not stay more than half an hour, when we again began descending through 
another road, which was far more difBcult and dangerous. The former road 
was partly made and repaired by pious pilgrims, and consisted, as a monk told 
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me, of 3500 steps, besides that part where no steps were required. On our 
descent we reached the place where Moses sat and looked at the comhat be- 
tween the Amalekites and his people in the valley of Kesphidim ; and, farther 
on, the footsteps of the Arabian Prophet's camel, when he from hence, on his 
beast, made a spring into the seventh heaven. Below in the valley 1 saw the 
stone which yielded water to Moses's wand, but the spring has now disap- 
peared ; _and, farther on, the stone in which the ungrateful people moulded the 
golden calf. 

Towards evening we returned to the Convent. The St. Catherine Moun- 
tain, which is said to be still higher, I did not ascend. I spent my Christmas 
holidays in quietude in the Convent, in company with its monks, and found 
several of them excellent, if not accomplished and learned men. As they 
took me to be a Dervish, they did not consider it worth while to be very 
reserved, as is said to be always the case with the Franks, who are not wil- 
lingly allowed to enter the Convent. They chatted with me as with one of 
their equals, and generally ten or twelve were sitting in my apartment. They 
nil appeared to be contented with their lot, though not wholly able to with- 
draw their thoughts from the world. They spoke of " how the Devil tempts 
us in cities and in the world, and even here on this mountain he does not 
leave us in peace. He comes, and whispers, ' Why have you left the world ? 
why have you not married, as others do ?' &c. &c." This latter point seems 
especially to be the wonn that gnaws their hearts, and it is worth observing 
that I made several confess that love in their youth had been the first cause 
of their turning monks. I was likewise particularly astonished at hearing 
several of them utter their dislike of the Franks, whom they depreciated. 
They said — and that was not meant as a compliment to me — that the Mussul- 
men generally were far superior to the Franks, who thought of nothing but 
eating and diinking and other mundane objects, while the Mussulmen serve 
the Lord with prayers and fast. Thus the whole religion of the Eastern 
people — even of the Christians in the East — consists entirely in outward cere- 
monies. Here, as well among Mahometans as Christians, he is most con- 
sidered who most frequently tells his beads and most diligently murmurs his 
prayers, were he, in other respects, ever so great a rascal. Among the monks 
were two genuine Russians from the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, and 
several among them spoke Euss, so that I regained some fluency in it. Upon 
the whole, they treated me with courteous benevolence, and I found myself 
pretty comfortable among them. They live by no means so frugally as one 
might suppose. Every day during my sojourn here we had fish, sent from 
Al Tur, and turtle from the Gulf of Akaba. As for the rest, rice and olives, 
butter and oil, brandy and wine, &c. Meat only is not allowed within the 
walls of the Convent. They have a rich monthly allowance of brandy, and it 
sometimes occurs that they in their afHiction take a little too much. They 
wait upon themselves, bake their bread, and perform other duties in common, 
eat all together as brothers, one not better than the other, as they say them- 
selves ; but I often saw the gate-keeper monk, when he delivered the keys, 
fall on his knees before the Prior. The coarser work, such as carrying water 
and such like, is performed by Arabs, called Algeboliyeh, half Beduins, 
half Fellahs, who, I believe, by turns perform duty for three days and then are 
allowed to return to their home in the tents on the mountain. They receive 
their main support from the Convent, but yet possess a few sheep. They 
are, in general, a low set, and speak bad Arabic, mixed with Greek words, 
which they have caught from the monks, and with coarse Arabic phrases, of 
which the monks make use in addressing them. 

I found the library of the Convent full of fearfully dusty volumes. The 
Arabic manuscripts which I saw consisted, without exception, of transla- 
tions of different books, mostly of the New Testament. Most of them were 
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defective, and I cannot even remember a single one that attracted my atten- 
tion, altliougli I did not forget the request of Professor Blomquist to examine 
well old monastic libraries. 

I had now spent more than one week here, and, although I suffered no want, 
I cannot deny that the monastic life grew monotonous. I could not without 
trouble venture outside the walls, and the society of the monks became, in 
the long run, disagreeable. Besides, they spoke such broken Arabic that it 
tired my ears. With exception of the three hours they devote to divine service 
— in the morning at about eight, in the afternoon at four, and at midnight — 
several of them generally sat with me, and detained me from doing anything 
by myself. I suffered also from cold. The high mountains do not allow the 
rays of the sun to shine on the cloister except at noon ; and, although I put 
on all the clothes I had mth me, I was always cold, except at night, when I 
could wrap myself up in the blankets. My room opened into a corridor 
towards the E., where there are about twelve spare rooms, of which three or 
four are newly arranged for Franks, the visits of whom increase every year. 
The sun only peeped in for a short time in the day, and then so feeble 
that it could hardly warm me. I longed, at length, for the free open desert 
and its unaffected sons, and begged the monks to procure me a camel to 
Akaba. One dissuaded me from this way ; it was unsafe, long, and danger- 
ous, especially for me, being alone. But I was obstinate ; 1 would go to Wadi 
Musa, and see this renowned mountain-city. The result was as follows. I 
was provided from the monastery with olives, cheese, flour, and coffee, with 
great liberality. They had become friendly towards me, notwithstanding 
my first cold reception. I could not, therefore. Dervish though 1 be, leave 
without a small gratuity to several of the monks and a small gift to the 
Convent, and, with the greatest economy, I did not escape with less than about 
140 piasters. 

On Sunday the 27th of December, a Muzeini Arab took me from the 
Convent to his home in the desert. These Arabs live along the eastern coast 
of the peninsula towards A I Tur and around the Convent, are in general more 
wealthy than other wandering tribes in the vicinity, and reckon their descent 
from the Arab tribe Harb between Al-Medina and Mekka. On their present 
place of encampment they had no tent, as they, on account of the scarcity of 
grass, are obliged nearly every day to change their place of abode. They were 
encamped among low bushes in a little valley in the chalk mountains. The 
following day they moved to a valley under the mountain of Alkomrah. 

On the 29th of December I left these Arabs, accompanied not by the man 
who had fetched me from the Convent, but by a young Beduin of about eighteen 
years of age, of this tribe. We first crossed chalk mountains, and, afterwards, 
large steep granite mountains, before wo reached the deep valley of Serrah, and, 
later in the evening, the valley Marrah, which again lies among calcareous 
mountains. The character and appearance of these mountains is quite different 
from that of the granite ones ; they run in beautiful valleys resembling 
saloons and apartments, with narrow corridors between them, and their ridges 
form flat roofs, as all houses have in the East, generally with a cupola at one 
end or in the centre, as on the houses in Jerusalem and Hebron, and the 
mosques in Egypt. I often here met with Hebrew and Greek inscriptions on 
stones and in mountain-walls ; but as my Beduin assured me that the Pranks 
who travel here always copy them, I thought that I might pass them. The 
following day we entered the valley Gazaleb, a deep valley among granite 
mountains reaching to the clouds. The ridges of these mountains resemble 
the roofs of Gothic churches. Hardly any roads exist, either on the former or 
the latter, and they are stern and gloomy. I thought myself here at the 
bottom of a river-bed, but seemed unable to decide of what the billows of the 
river consisted, whether of water or fire. The latter element seemed more 
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likely to have flowed in the mighty river-bed, for its mountain-banks were 
twisted in the most surprising forms and blocks, some fiery-red, some brim- 
stone-coloured, some asliy-grey, — and these blocks were strewn about in the 
most awful disorder. Some had rolled down to the bottom, others had been 
stopped in their downward course, while others again hung on a point, all ready 
to fall at the least touch. We passed several single nomadic Beduin families, 
separated on account of the scarcity of grass, and encamped for the night in 
this valley, under a high mountain ; and we were just going to cook our coffee, 
when a stranger appeared, approached us, and bid us good evening. He had 
a very robber-like appearance, shabby and starved as he was ; but I soon dis- 
cerned, from his humble words and behaviour, that he came, like a fawning 
dog, to get a morsel of our supper. This he indeed obtained at once on the 
assurance that he and his mother, a woman of sixty, had not for weeks tasted 
bread, but lived exclusively on the milk of their goats, and that they the day 
before yesterday had been obliged to kill a kid. He wa,<» so excessively 
polite ; he called me a sheikh and effendi and khawage ; repeated almost inces- 
santly at every third word the friendly expression Wa/jatek inta ; called him 
(the Beduin) nephew and cousin, and would not allow him to perform any of his 
duties — he would perform them for him. But then he also relished our rice 
and our coffee. I can hardly remember to have shared my meal with any one 
with so much pleasure as with this Beduin, although I cannot say that his 
mean humility pleased me, as I was not accustomed to see such conduct in the 
Desert. When our meal was at an end, and my little saucepan licked clean 
by our guest, he asked me if I would not give him some bread in exchange for 
a kid, and, as I assented, he repaired home to fetch the animal. Now, my 
Beduin informed me that he knew the man, that he was a good-for-nothing, 
and that his uncle had once killed {kataT) him, when he on a journey had tried 
to steal fliour from his wallet ; that he was not a Muzeini Beduin, but of the 
tribe Macaze, though bom and bred among the former. The first of this 
information that surprised me was that the man had been killed and was still 
alive ; but I had hitherto not heard katal employed for zarab, which I have 
later often heard ; and indeed a deserved blow for a mean action is death to the 
Beduin. The next idea that entered my head was that the man perhaps might 
intend to rob us during the night, but I despised him too much to fear him. 
Meanwhile he soon returned with a kid about a month old, for which I gave 
him in exchange 15 handfuls of flour and a little dry bread, which I had in 
store from the Convent. Though we were satisfied, from the supper we had just 
taken, we killed and cooked our kid, for in the Desert one never keeps any- 
thing for the next day, except water, for the want of which one always and 
in all cases has a particular fear. Besides, one is never so full here that one 
cannot with ease begin another meal after having finished the former. The 
young meatroasted, with the excellent butter of the Desert, eaten with onions, 
pepper, and salad of lasaf — a vegetable that the Desert produces, and whose 
large, pear-like pod contains a thick dough — with savoury com, formed a 
supper that might be envied by a glutton. After this I made some tea, and 
ended, by the full moon of midnight, one of the most delicious evenings I have 
spent in the Desert. 

The following day we passed through Wadi I'ein, which fonns the continua- 
tion of the valley of Ghazale, and possesses an excellent spring, to the Sea of 
Akaba. It is remarkable enough that I, an islander, born and bred by the 
sea, and always attached with devotion to that element, never here in the 
Desert have felt a longing or a predilection for it. It appears as if the Desert 
here replaces the sea. The sea-fog often disagrees with the camel, and makes 
it swell up and die, for which reason the Beduins, on their arrival at Suez, 
wash its nostrils with sea-water, as a preservative. The Beduin himself does 
not like the sea. He says that its waters are neither good to drink, nor do 
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they produce vegetation. I remember, when I returned from St. Petersburg 
to the Gulf of Finland, how I rejoiced at its blue surface, and the delight with 
which I at Marseille greeted the Mediterranean. But here, when after more 
than one year's sojourn in Egypt, where I had only seen the muddy waters of 
the Nile, and after almost as long a time spent in travels in Arabia, where 
only wells and springs are seen, I came at (Jidda to the Eed Sea, I felt but 
little pleasure at its bright appearance. So it happened also now, when I 
emerged from the mighty valleys on to the sea. As our young camel, unac- 
customed to toilsome journeys, was somewhat tired, and it besides was New- 
Year's Eve, I Avillingly assented to my Beduin's desire of encamping shortly 
after noon, among low bushes near the sea-shore. I took a bath in the 
Golden Sea, across which Solomon is said to have carried the treasures of 
India to Jerusalem. The water was as warm as in the hottest time of summer 
it is with us, and during the fortnight that I stayed by this sea I bathed 
daily, thus hardening my body against future cold. 

Our course from here lay uninterrupted along the sea-shore, covered every- 
where with mother of pearl, shells, snails, and other of the wonderful produc- 
tions of the sea. Animals of the strangest shapes were washed up by the 
waves, and cast up on the sands. I amused myself by catching them, and re- 
garding their comic shapes. We generally met Beduin fishermen, who, for a 
little bread, gave us the most delicious fish, but no boat or vessel seemed to 
exist here. First in Akaba did I see the fisherman tie three palm-sticks 
together, and in this vessel repair to sea. Here are several palm-plantations, 
belonging to different Beduin tribes, and watered by springs and wells, of 
which there, in general, is a good store. Meanwhile my Beduin had begun to 
speak of the insecurity of the road in the neighbourhood of Akaba ; and even 
his relative, who was encamped here in a palm-grove, Noweiba, and on New- 
Year's Day treated us with fish, begged us to be on our guard higher up in the 
country. He informed us that an inhabitant of Akaba, returning from Suez, 
had left his vessel on the southern coast of the peninsula, and passed by here 
the day before yesterday in company mth a deaf Muzeini Beduin. I never 
remember to have heard in Arabia of people with this defect ; but of the 
Muzeini tribe, my Beduin said, there were three such ; among whom one was 
deaf and dumb, who had preceded us on our way, and two deaf, who wore, 
however, capable of speaking. People whom we met, later on our way, gave 
us the same advice to be on our guard. Certainly nothing had yet occurred ; 
but in Akaba jieople of all tribes assembled, and prudence and watchfulness 
were always useful. Such talk is very common among the Arabs, and I 
paid little attention to it ; but not being acquainted with matters here, and 
knowing that around cities and towns are always petty thieves and robbers 
roaming about, it made me somewhat uneasy.' 

We proceeded slowly on the 1st and 2nd of January, often so near the sea 
that it washed our feet. As I felt compassion for the young animal, I walked 
a great deal on foot ; sometimes far on in advance of my guide, sometimes 
behind him. We had proceeded the 2nd of January till nearly afternoon, when 
I, who walked a good way before the camel, saw a well-dressed Beduin sitting 
under an acacia tree. In the Desert one never passes any one without 
saluting and inquiring about the road and the relations between the nearest 
tribes, and a conversation, though short, is always entered into. I therefore 
approached the man with the usual forms of compliments and salutations/ 
The man arose and answered my greeting very ambiguously, with his eyes 
turned not on me but on my luggage, which now, meanwhile, had approached 
with my Beduin. He now asked me Man ha Haza, i.e. Who is it ? but so indis- 
tinctly that I three times had to make him rei^eat his question before I could 
understand him. The man appeared to me more suspicious than any I had 
met in the Desert, and the first thought that stnick me was, that he had a 
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fancy to my luggage, and wanted to extract information whether his relations 
to the Bediiin were sxich, that he, according to the ideas of the Desert, had a. 
right to plunder me. But he was a single man, only armed with a stick, and 
I thought I could manage him. The second thought that entered my head, 
after 1 had dispelled my first fears, was of his difficult language, the like of 
which I nowhere had heard among Arabs ; 1 already began to think of a new 
dialect. Meanwhile my Beduin had now approached, stood beside us and 
saluted the stranger with the usual compliments and kisses. Upon which the 
stranger, without any further introduction, began a narration in the wildest 
words or sounds shriller than the yell of the camel, accompanied by the most 
distorted gestures. I now understood whom I had to do with. It was one of 
the deaf about whom my Beduin. had told me. There were in the man's 
gestures and sounds evident expressions indicating reports of fire-arms, sword- 
fights, battles, and flights, which by no means tended to appease our fears. 
However, as we were here in security, I was calm, and, when the man left off 
talking, said to my BeduinJ " His words are many, but who can understand 
them ? " Upon which my Beduin began to explain the meaning of his words 
thus : That the deaf man, who was present, had set out with a man from 
Akaba, and had almost reached his goal, when they met with robbers, who 
fired at them with guns ; that the man from Akaba had fled on his camel, and 
the deaf man had escaped from the fight, had likeAvise fled and come hither in 
safety, and from here sent another deaf and dumb Beduin, who was settled 
here, to acquire information about his beast, and that he was now waiting for 
his return. Although I did not feel convinced of the truth of the averment 
of the deaf man, I told him that we must wait for his return, and we then all 
three ascended the mountain and lay down under an acacia tree, oflering the 
deaf man coffee and bread, as he said he had not tasted any food either yester- 
day or to-day. I now began to meditate on his statements, and found' them 
improbable. The man from Akaba would as little have been able to escape 
the robber in the Desert as the deaf man ; I now, refreshed by my coffee, began 
to lay my doubts of his veracity before my Beduin. He then undertook to 
question the deaf man more closely by signs and sounds, and after a long trial 
we extracted the following from his accounts. The man had been hired in his 
horne by the man from Akaba, who had landed there, to bring him home ; 
having made scarcely a day's journey from the outset, the Akaba man had 
declared that he would but travel at night, in order in the dark to avoid sup- 
posed highwaymen, who are found around all cities and towns ; and as the deaf 
man was not well acquainted with this somewhat intricate road, which diverged 
from the sea-shore and wound in among the mountains, the Akaba man had 
persuaded him to rest here, and send with him and the beast the Muzeini man, 
who was encamped here, and who, being an old fisherman, was well acquainted 
with the country and all its windings. It was two days since they had left, 
and as the deaf and dumb man had not yet returned, the suspicious deaf one 
made all sorts of suppositions concerning his friend and the animal's delay, 
surmising that they had been attacked by robbers and plundered, and the 
beast yielded up to them. Thus it was all nothing but guess, and my Bednin 
wished me to continue the march ; but I preferred certainty to uncertainty, and 
declared that I would not leave before I had seen the deaf and dumb man 
return. Nor had we to wait long before we saw two men arrive along the sea- 
shore, and by degrees approach us and our blazing fire. They soon stood 
before us and solved all doubts. One of them was the deaf and dumb man, the 
other a Hej wi Beduin, of which tribe several individuals now wandered about in 
this neighbourhood. The latter was a sensible man, and informed us that 
there was no one on the road, that all was quiet and safe, but that the deaf 
and dumb, who was more of a fisherman than a Beduin, on his return from 
Akaba the first evening had cast his net into the sea, and while he was fishing 
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the deaf man's camel had escaped to the mountain, and that he had not been 
able later in the night to catch the animal. This was the cause of his delay, 
which the deaf man explained so alarmingly. Happy and calm in mind, I in- 
vited the whole company, consisting of four persons, to share my meal of boiled 
rice, which was now in readiness, and which disappeared within a few minutes. 
The deaf and dumb man gave us, for second course, some fish he had brought 
with him, and after they had been baked in the fire we eat them, full of coals 
and ashes as they were. But when the demands of nature were satisfied, 
questions were interchanged between the deaf and the deaf and dumb, about 
the lost camel of the former. The deaf and dumb was a quiet, peaceable, 
grey-bearded man, who could not bring forward a single word ; he made him- 
self understood merely by signs and a peculiar broken sound resembling our 
" tprro " to the horse, at which he snapped his fingers. Sometimes, however, 
when he found that he was not properly understood, he got irritated, and 
uttered frightful, heart-rending shrieks. The deaf one, on the contrary, 
was a hot-headed young man, with a wild exterior, and still wilder were his 
half-intelligible words. The Hejwi Beduin, a sensible man, of about forty, said 
of the old man that his heart was white, but the purposes of the deaf he called 
black. The deaf demanded that he should again procure his camel, having 
taken it away ; to this all present replied that it was shei min allah, i. e. a 
misfortune, which could not be laid to the charge of the old man, and pro- 
posed that the Hejwi Beduin should go among the mountains to look for the 
escaped camel, and that the deaf man for this should pay him ten piasters. But 
you should have seen the deaf man when the question was about paying down 
money ; his naturally sallow complexion changed into deep red, his eyes flashed 
with anger, and words flowed from his mouth that sounded like the rolling of 
a cartwheel, and he demanded that the deaf and dumb man, and not he, should 
pay this money. But he was alone against three, and he took the loss of his 
camel so much to heart, that there was no help for it, but to pay his ten 
piasters. After this we all, with exception of the deaf and dumb old man, 
resolved to set out for Akaba. The sun had set, but the most beautiful full- 
moon shone, and we put ourselves in motion. The road wound through the 
mountains, at some distance from the sea, and separated from it by ridges, 
which from the mountain go right down to the water. We performed that 
evening about four hours' march before we encamped. 

The following day, the 3rd of January, we continued our march round the 
bay itself, and proceeded on till a few hours before sunset. Here the deaf 
man also soon found his camel, which had been taken care of by a Beduin 
who was settled here near the fort. I went with my packed beast and the 
cloak, which no camel-rider misses, into the large court-yard of the fortress 
and asked for its superintendent, for whom I had brought a letter from the 
Sinai Convent. I was told to apply to a small man, with small eyes, who 
was sitting amidst a great crowd of Beduins. With Salam salutation I sat 
down by them, delivered my letter to the man, and when later, its contents 
had been understood, I informed him, all the while scraping the ground with 
my stick after the Beduin fashion, that I purposed to proceed from hence 
through the Araba valley to Alkhalil (Hebron), and desired to know whether 
the road thither was safe and accessible, in which case he would render me 
a service by sending me to the renowned Hocital Sheikh ben Hossein Ibn Gad ; 
if not, I would return with my Muzeini Beduin. When I had ended he said 
that the road was far from secure, that the Arabs were at war with each 
other, that they made prizes of each other's camels, and now and then also of 
camels belonging to the forts. " But here is the Sheikh Hossein himself," said 
he, pointing to a well-dressed Beduin among them, with small piercing eyes. 
At this moment there entered from the gate a proud, handsome Beduin sheikh, 
and aa I in this man recognised my old friend and companion to Algawf, Ma'an 
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Sheikh Ahmud Alkobba, I rose with the words, Ahla wa sahla birifiki wa 
habibi Ahmud, i.e., God speed you, my travelling companion nnd friend 
Ahmud ! Cordial kisses were now exchanged, and he sat down and talked 
about things in Algawf and Negd in a lively conversation, in which the others 
did not partake. After the effusion Hossein al Ahmud asked me if I was 
that man whom he the year before had brought with him to Algawf. When 
the latter affirmed that I was, he seemed to take more interest in me, and 
answered to my question how I now ought to proceed with regard to my 
journey. " You have travelled much among Arabs on dangerous roads, and 
the Lord has saved you ; why should he not now lead you safely this short 
journey ? Stay here a few days by my tent in the Desert, about two days' 
journey from hence, and I will there find a man for you, who, being neutral 
among the hostile tribes, will bring you whither you wish ; and rely on the 
Lord, and write back to the Convent that you have reached this in safety, 
and confide yourself into my hands." 1 knew well that 1 could not rely too 
much on the man's promises, unless he was induced by good payment to 
fulfil them ; but I also knew that I might return whenever 1 chose. I wrote 
a letter in great haste in pencil, and took the seat assigned to me in the 
great roofed gateway on a high sofa. The first thing 1 inquired about was 
the relations between the Beduins here, and I learnt that the two chief 
sheikhs in Hocital, Ibn Gad and Ibn Gaz, though cousins, were on ill terms, 
and plundered each other, though as yet no blood had been spilt. One of the 
chief causes of the feud was envy. Ibn Gaz envied his cousin for the great 
advantages he derived from the Franks in enriching himself, and all that he 
gained from the Pacha in Cairo, which Ibn Gaz wanted to share with Ibn 
Gad. Thus the Franks were now here the cause of great feuds, as they had 
been for about a decennium ago between two tribes of the Towara Beduins, 
Assawalhe and Almuzeini, among which tribes Frankish gold yet causes 
bloodshed. All Beduins in this neighbourhood were on the move on this 
account, as every one hoped to be able to make some booty. Several tribes, 
however, were neutral, among whom were likewise the here-dwelling 
" Alawin ;" and one of their principal sheikhs was at present here in Akaba. 
This, a young man (who imitated the polite manners of a townsman, which 
principally consisted in repeating at every third word " ya sidi," an expression 
as common in the cities of the East as Monsieur is in Paris, and not na'am, 
a much admired expression in the cities, but hardly ever used by the Beduin), 
came and seated himself beside me in the evening, and assured me that no 
one but he should guide me ; that he was neutral among the combatants, 
and that no one dared raise a hand against him. The usual compliments 
were freely exchanged between us, and we were the best friends, and the 
whole plan for the journey was laid out. We were to visit all Arabs and 
quarter with them, and we should see nothing but gaiety and merriment on 
the way. I knew too well that this was only the introduction to the 
payments-text, but I let him talk on as much as he pleased, and paid him in 
the same coin, until he at last in the slyest manner alluded to the chief point, 
upon which I shortly told him that I would not give him more than 100 
piasters, a small sum in proportion to what the Franks in general are forced 
to pay, but sufficient according to the usual prices in the Desert. He had at 
least expected 200 piasters, and seeing that I was not to be taken in, and as 
the return of the Mekka pilgrims was expected in a few days, there was an 
end to our bargain as well as to our friendship and compliments. The follow- 
ing day Hossein set out with his whole caravan, promising me that he in 
at the most four days would send me a man to take me to his home, and 
farther on as occasion offered. Not four, but twelve days, was I kept wait- 
ing, when at length Hossein's son appeared, informing me that the road 
was impassable for want of security. These twelve days were not very 
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agreeable. Tlie people here were the greatest wretches I have ever lived 
with, and, besides, all were afflicted with rheumatic complaints, which seem 
to be endemic here. Yet as long as Alkobba was here he was my constant 
companion, and cooked my food and my coffee ; but when after about seven 
days he left me, I felt lonely. Fortunately I had, however, found a small 
house to hire outside the fort, as the two first nights I had passed very un- 
comfortably on my sofa in the gateway. Part of the garrison of the fort kept 
their night-watch there round a burning and smoking fire, and beguiled the 
long night with talk and low tales. I have always been a friend to the 
popular language, and preferred its powerful natural expressions to the 
polished and insipid language of the drawing-room ; but these fellows' lan- 
guage was too burlesque and vulgar, and contrasted strongly to that which I 
now was accustomed to hear among the Beduins, whose conversation generally 
is distinguished by great decency and modesty, quite contrary to what we 
hear from the townsman, who, notwithstanding his pretended urbanity and 
eloquence in this respect, is far behind the inhabitant of the Desert. In my 
house I was left in comparative peace, only plagued with visits of patients, 
who bothered me to cup them and prepare eye-water, &c., a business that 
belonged to my alleged vocation of a medical man. Fortunately the tempe- 
rature in this tract was very warm in comparison to that from which I came. 

The Sea of Akaba, and the whole of this part of the Araba valley, lies very 
low, and, as it seems to me, far below Suez. I bathed, as before mentioned, 
every day in the sea, and walked along the shore, regarding the strange shells 
and other marine products which the waves washed up in great numbers, and 
never suffered from cold. 

As I now, after having waited so long, at length had got an answer from 
Sheikh Hossein, I adopted the plan, which I already earlier had laid out, to 
return to the fortress Nakhil along the pilgrims' road, aod from thence 
proceed farther on past Ghazze to Hebron and Jerusalem. There were here 
at present the garrison soldiers of the fortress of Nakhil, who in a short time 
were to return thither. I hired a Hejwi Beduin with his camel for a small 
sum, and on Friday, the 15th of January, in the evening, we set out, three 
men and two camels, besides a negro slave, who went on foot to Nakhil to 
execute his master's errand, which was to fetch home one of his daughters, 
who was married in Nakhil to a man who most cruelly treated her. As an 
instance of family scenes that sometimes occur here between married couples, 
I may narrate, that her husband, according to the account of the women and 
men of Nakhil, one day took his wife, heaven knows for what fault, and tied 
her by the feet to the roof with her head ■ hanging down, confiding the key of 
the apartment to his other wife. Thus she had hung for hours, until her 
shrieks at last induced the neighbours to inquire, when her dorra, i.e., the 
other wife, from fear and shame, delivered her from her troublesome, incom- 
modious position. 

I have but little to say about our three days' journey to Nakhil : the country 
is high, and cold, and dewy, rising from the bay of Akaba for about six hours' 
march ; it is a steep, mountainous country, partly calcareous, partly granitic. 
My company was most agreeable, and, save the usual cold temperature, and 
one very disagreeable rainy night, I had no discomforts, and time slipped away 
pleasantly. On the way we passed two Arabic inscriptions cut into the cal- 
careous mountains, from the time of Sultan Selim, who is said to have laid 
out this road for the pilgrims. I merely mention this, because they are almost 
the only Arabic or Mahommedan monuments I have met with. 

The evening of the 18th we arrived at Nakhil, where I was rather surprised to 
find myself recognised from my last visit there, when I was on my way to Algawf. 
I was also bid welcome, and saluted with kisses, 1 believe, from the whole gar- 
rison. What further astonished me was, that, since I was here last, in hardly 
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two years, quite a small town had sprung up where before there was but a 
single house outside the wall of the fortress. The man who had been my 
travelling companion, and here possessed his own house, lodged me, but was 
not allowed by his comrades to prepare us any supper. A lively contest arose 
about who should have the honour of entertaining us, and it could only be 
settled by drawing lots. The following day I found a house for myself, where 
I spent nearly five days alone. 

Meanwhile the vanguard of the pilgrims' caravan arrived, consisting of 
Maghrebins, who always are the first pilgrims that return. They came in 
four separate divisions, all on one day, amounting at most to the number of 
2000. They related that the cholera raged in Mekka and Al-Medina, and in 
general among the pilgrims, of whom thousands died, and that the great 
Egyptian caravan on its return had to keep the quarantine in Akaba. Having 
nothing to do here, and as time was heavy on my hands, and I was lonely 
and cold, I foimd out one of the Tiyaha Beduin sheikhs, called Nassar, and 
agreed with him to take me on to Hebron. In fact, I had not sought him, 
but he laid hold of me. He came, accompanied by one of the garrison, to me 
one afternoon, and after the first salutations were performed, he threw himself, 
with that indifference or nonchalance peculiar to the Beduin, on my mat, and 
without any further introduction stretched out his hand to me to let me feel 
his pulse. This is very common here, and they believe that the physician, 
without any further examination and questions, merely from the pulse, ought 
to know the disease of the patient. I put on my medical air, laid three of my 
fingers on his pulse, and fixed my eyes on his countenance. I felt beneath 
my fingers a strong manly pulse, which beat in a bony, powerful arm, and 
could find nothing but a strongly-built, healthy young man, of some thirty 
years, and 1 should tell a falsehood if I said that I could make out his disease ; 
but his half-embarrassed behaviour and sly laugh, by which' he bent himself 
backward (istalga 'alae gafah); led me to presume in him the disorder so 
common here ; and when I thought my conjecture right, I said : " Aha, my 
man, it is that which ails you, is it.? " A slight, hardly perceptible blush on 
the cheeks of the Beduin convinced me that I had guessed right ; and I suc- 
ceeded so well, that the man began to drop the subject, alleging business 
abroad, after the performance of which he would instantly return. He went, 
and soon after returned alone ; and now, when no third person was present, 
he began to talk. The travelling conditions were settled, and Nassar pro- 
mised t» send me from his tent a camel to bring me thither, while he himself 
was obliged meanwhile to repair to a meeting of Beduins, in order to settle 
some quarrels between the tribes. This promise was fulfilled on the 23rd of 
January, when his own wife, a handsome, smart Beduin woman, brought mc 
a camel, and begged me to follow her to her and her husband's home in the 
Desert. Dispensing with all leave-taking visits, and without bidding any 
one good-bye, I get out on the camel, guided by the Beduin woman. We 
had scarcely proceeded two hours when we reached the Arabs, — thus the 
Beduins always call themselves. They had here only their small temporary 
tents ; the large tents they had left in their proper home in the Desert Al'ed- 
mesor Edom, hanging up in ropes ; for the Beduins never rob each other's 
tents except in open warfare. I spent two days here alone with two women 
— one of them my hostess, the other Nassar's uncle's wife, — and my host's little 
son, an unruly boy of five years, who, though he was the most kind-hearted 
fellow, and dearly beloved by his mother, who had no other child than him, 
and one she bore beneath her heart, always in real boyish manner showed 
himself disobedient to her, and did not mind her threats to cut off his nose 
and throw it in the fire. I should fill more than such a letter to describe and 
repeat all the strange words and scenes I here witnessed between mother and 
son, who, just as they were crying and fighting, flew into each other's arms 
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with kisses and embraces. Later, when his father came home, and she com- 
plained of his disobedience and incapacity, the man lavighed, and was not 
a httle proud of his boy, who would not obey women, but was always willing 
to obey him. And, in fact, the Beduin boys are very obedient to the father, 
and likewise to the mother when they are left alone with her, and no one 
sees them. I may say that I nowhere have seen more obedient and better 
children than in the Desert, and in the cities too. It is true they are often very 
refractory to those who do not understand them, but he who manages them 
properly can make them obey by the first hint. They are as the camels and 
horses of the Desert, — one neither makes use of bridle nor halter, and yet makes 
them go as one pleases. 

Nassar had now returned with the account that he could not accompany me 
himself on my journey ; he feared that the pilgrims' caravan should arrive in 
those days, and it was impossible for him in such a case to be absent ; he had 
brought with him another man, who should follow me ; but as this man, 
according to his language and appearance half Beduin and half Fellah, did 
not please me, I instantly declared that I would not go with him, and with 
no one but Nassar, with whom I had made the first agreement about the 
journey. Now a long discussion began. Nassar would send his uncle with 
his own camels ; but I would by no means yield. The uncle was a middle- 
aged man of about forty, and did not either please me much ; but on the 
contrary, Nassar appeared to take my fancy particularly, and we went to rest 
without having taken any resolution, or settled anything. I comprehended 
that Nassar could not follow me himself, and I resolved inwardly to 
accept of the uncle instead. The following morning the question was 
renewed over the coffee, and this day was fixed on for my departure ; but as I 
was in high spirits and had taken a resolution, I felt inclined to tease the 
Arabs a little, and after the conversation for a long time had turned on dif- 
ferent topics, I exclaimed, " heff kum, heif kum," i.e. " For shame, 
Arabs ! for shame ! do you think yourselves dogs, that I should not have 
seen and lived with Arabs before this ? No : by the house in which we sit ; 
by the fire which warms us ; and by Him who created the bean whose juice 
we drink," — all oaths much used by the Beduins, — " I have travelled among 
Arabs, and lived in their houses, and found them to be men whose actions are 
in accordance with their words ; but you are no Arabs, you are Fellahs, and dogs 
are you ; your words are as wind, and so are your actions. I have never yet 
met an Arab who entered into an agreement and afterwards broke it as you have 
done, Nassar." With a louder voice than usual, and somewhat irritated, Nassar 
now cried out, " Yes, Arabs, I have agreed to bring this man to Drahirijeh (a 
small town near Hebron), and got earnest money from him ; later circum- 
stances have occurred which prevent me from leaving these parts ; I have 
fetched him a good, well-known man to guide him in my stead, whom he has 
refused. Now, I offer him my own uncle, who is better than myself, to bring 
him on my own camel and my own saddle : he refuses to accept of him also ; 
can I now do otherwise than take him back to the place from whence I have 
fetched him ? Put the saddle on the camel, and take my coffee-pot in pledge 
for the earnest-money, and let us return to Nakhil." I answered briefly, " Yes." 
But now the others began to talk to me, and to represent that Nassar's uncle 
was as good and trustworthy a man, and that I should not suffer any hard- 
ships on the journey ; and I accordingly suffered myself to be persuaded. 
Nassar now reminded me of the domestic troubles between him and his wife, 
and I got rid of him by writing a talisman, containing several of the Lord's 
ninety-nine names, and a few Hebrew letters and Swedish nonsense in Arabic 
characters. But I did not escape his wife so easily ; she had observed 
that I wrote a talisman for her husband, and, when he absented himself, 
she assailed me with questions concerning the cause of this talisman. I 
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assured her that it was for her husband's weak eyes, hut perhaps her con- 
science reproached her ; she would not believe me ; said she was no silly fool ; 
she insisted that the talisman was on her account, and, with a toss of the 
head and flashing eyes, she begged me not to leave it in her husband's hands, 
which I, indeed, had not done yet. At last I was delivered from her troublesome 
examination by the camels, which were fetched and made to kneel before the 
tent. The Arabs were to move, and I set out. This was the 27th of January. 
Our track was the same for a while, but we soon parted, and Nassar went one 
way and his uncle took me another ; but Nassar would not leave us before I 
left the talisman with him, by which he, fool that he was, thought to regain 
the heart of a capricious woman. I was thus now again alone in the Desert 
with my guide, who led the camel. The road lay across iine, smiling country 
with calcareous mountains, bereft of all bushes. But the grass had not 
yet sprung up after the last rain, and my Beduin said, " As a wound takes 
forty days to heal, so the herbs need forty days to spring up." Yet the first 
grass of spring began already to appear in the valleys, and here and there little 
green patches peeped forth in the Desert. But we soon entered Edom's awful 
desert, a dark extensive plain, strewn all over with slabs of calcareous stone, 
and without any sign of life. Yet even here appeared some spots more friendly, 
and small sheltered tracts of land, with a few shrubs, though withered, proved 
that, if the Lord would send rain, even here might be found life. The farther 
we proceeded the greener the land became, and the richer the valleys and 
plains. Such tracts and plains in the Desert where shrubs and herbs are 
found the Beduins call raud, and they furnished food for our beast and pro- 
vided us abundantly with fuel to warm us during the cold nights. We 
passed several Arab families and even considerable numbers of tents, but did 
not put up with any one. The 30th of January we came to the valley 
Beram, where fine fields of wheat and oats were cultivated by the Beduins. 
Here the grass-patehes increased and were adorned with the gaudiest flowers, 
among which I recognised many from my native country ; here the buttercup 
and the daisy greeted me with the same beauty as in our meadows, and 
many others whose Arabic names it amused me to inquire from the Arabs 
and put down. Here we also passed the wells of Birein and indistinct traces 
of an old, probably Israelitic, town, A'wegh, at some distance from the road. 
Distinct and extensive traces are everywhere apparent of the former wealth 
of Palestine, and, grieved at the decay of the land in the present time, I 
could not help being vexed with my Beduin, who, upon the whole, was sharp 
and cross, and said to him, "How comes it that all the parts where the 
Beduin comes now lie deserted and desolate ? Where formerly on these hills 
were found the most beautiful gardens and vineyards, you find now nothing 
but desolation and stonehills." He answered — " The Arab lives in the 
Desert on his camel, and does not like cities." " Yes, that is true ; but how 
is it then also that your life is not that of human beings, but of dogs ? You 
suffer himger all the year round ; no clothes do you possess to protect you 
from the cold ; therefore you are miserable men, and the shabby, dirty clothes 
in which you wrap your bodies are hardly sufficient to hide your nakedness." 
This he was obliged to acknowledge, — so much the more so as it was his own 
case. He had formerly possessed a great number of camels, but now he had 
not a single beast, and when he moved he had to put his house and other 
appurtenances on that of his nephew. The latter he had himself brought up 
from his early childhood, when his father died, and now he sent his uncle 
with me on a journey of six days, which he had to perform mostly on foot, 
and as recompense for the old man's trouble his nephew gave him about one- 
sixth of the hire, corresponding to 3^ copper roubles. 

The last of January we came to some Arabs, a division of the tribe Tiyaha, 
called Alhukat. I had made the agreement with Nassar and his uncle that he 
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should take me to the town of Alsabirijeh-^for to Hebron they could not go on 
account of the hostilities — or leave me with some Arab tribe, where I could 
practise as physician and thus gain some money. For I had thought of re- 
maining for some weeks in the Desert if I could find a tribe of Arabs that I 
liked, and who were better off than the poor Tawaras, and most of the Tiyaha 
I had seen about Nakhil. My Beduin, whose heart I however had won, by 
sharing with him every morsel I ate, had the whole time praised these Arabs 
to me, and advised me, as they were wealthy, to stay with them : I should in 
a short time gain hundreds of piasters, and meanwhile have free meat and 
drink. We arrived here in the afternoon, were kindly received with coffee and 
dinner, which usually is served up here at about three o'clock, and they in- 
quired about me of my Beduin. I passed as medical man and vaccinator, and 
intended to stay with them for some time. The, to me, disgusting examina- 
tion of sick, at once began ; but I declared in the reception-tent that I would 
undertake nothing before they placed me in another tent, where I might be 
left in peace by the people. One of the Beduins, who was present with a 
young son of his, who had an impediment in his walk which he hoped I 
should be able to cure, proposed to me to move to his tent, but inquired how- 
ever first whether I demanded any fee before the cure was performed ; but as 
I assured him that I would take no money before the patient, by the help of 
God, had recovered, he carried my luggage into his tent, and I followed him 
thither. My host was an excellent middle-aged man, although with a white 
beard, and his tent was roomy and rather clean. My first work was to make 
experiments on his young son, of about fifteen years of age, a smart, fine Beduin 
lad, who had been so unfortunate about two years before, after a severe cold, 
to get rheumatic pains in his thigh, which had ever since rendered walking 
so difiicult, that he, for instance, could not overtake a camel when it went 
among the mountains, and always limped a little. By cupping and ointments 
I succeeded, during the few days that I spent there, in improving his walk in 
some degree, although he every day went in the valley with his camels. Not- 
withstanding my seeking refuge in this tent from the people, 1 did not, how- 
ever, succeed in escaping them. Our tent soon became the meeting-place for 
the men of the village, and I was never left to myself for a moment. I had 
constantly to cup and bleed, make eye-water, distribute aperient medicines, 
apply caustics, and so on. The Perik, i. e. village of tents, was large, con- 
sisting of about fifty tents, and among the inmates were patients in abundance. 
At first I had resolved to stay for some weeks, in order to live thoroughly 
among Beduins, but at the end of the second night I found myself in a most 
disagreeable position ; I felt as if on fire. Vermin, the inseparable companions 
of the Beduin, had crept on me, and I told my Beduin who had accom- 
panied me from Nakhil, and was still here, that 1 intended directly to go to 
Alsahirijeh. The Beduins surrounded me, and begged me to stay with them : 
I should gain plenty of money ; I had already become like one of their rela- 
tions, and might command whomsoever I pleased to bring me milk, bread 
and butter, or what else I might wish. I said in excuse that I was not ac- 
customed to their way of living, and that I longed to come to a city where I 
could have a house to myself. Besides, my Nakhil Beduin was afraid to go 
to Alsahirijeh, or any other of the different small towns before us, for we 
had here learned that a military force was about, collecting taxes for the Sultan, 
and all the Beduins were afraid of these men, who at pleasure assailed whom- 
soever they met on their way, and deprived them at will of so much of their 
property as they pleased. The affair in question was finally thus arranged : 
the man with whom 1 was, should, whenever I demanded it, take me to 
Alsahirijeh, and my Nakhil Beduin should set out on his return home. I then 
stopped here, changed my clothes, putting on the last clean suit 1 possessed, 
but to no purpose, for after one night and half a day I was in the same state 
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as before. But with the exception of this discomfort I did very well. They 
had all become my friends, and taken a liking to me. They found me different 
from the traders and quacks, who wander about in the Desert, intending only 
to cheat the credulous Beduin. They brought me more than I could con- 
sume of the delicious milk of the Desert, and I made up for the scanty 
fare on which I had lived during the greater part of my journey. Within a 
few days it was known in the whole neighbourhood that a physician had 
arrived, and people came from remote parts partly to ask my advice, and 
partly to bring sick people who were imable to move. I was sorry most 
frequently to have to decline ; not because I feared to be unable to help them, 
but because I knew that our manner of treating disorders often produces more 
mischief than benefit in the Desert. How will you, for instance, in an open 
tent where you always are exposed to colds, and in the Desert where no re- 
gular diet can be observed, cure an inveterate secondary or tertiary syphilis, 
which occurs so often among these Beduins, producing old ulcers, bone- 
tumours, &c. ? It was, then, this in every respect unfortunate vocation of a 
physician that made me hasten my departure from these excellent sons of the 
Desert. 

The 4th of February the whole Feiik moved to a distance of about two 
hours' journey, where another Ferik was encamped, consisting of about fifty 
tents. Thus we formed here a Ferik of about a hundred tents, the largest I ever 
remember to have visited. But I was not destined to stay long with them. 
Already, on the following day, my host saddled his camel, and we set out on 
the road to A'lai-bab-oUah. We crossed Judea's hills and valleys, resembling 
the landscape I had seen on the northern side of the Shera mountains, about 
Taflileh. The country consists mostly of naked hills, without shrubs or 
trees. On our way we visited a rich Beduin, who had sent for me, and begged 
me not to pass his tent without calling and looking at his sore leg, which for 
more than six months had confined him to his tent. I here found a young 
man, of about my age, with an old fracture, in a most despairing condition 
and state of mind. He had, the preceding night, dreamt of me and my stores 
of medicaments, and that he should derive his recovery from them. He called 
himself a drowning man, stretching out his hands in despair to implore my 
assistance ; he begged me to stay with him, and treat him at least until he 
was so far advanced that he could walk on crutches ; he would give me the 
mare and her foal which grassed without the tent ; he would present me with 
all his camels ; he would even bestow on me his little daughter, a child of 
about five years, running about in the tent, — the most charming child I perhaps 
ever have seen, which made it impossible for me to remove my eyes from 
her. But 1 had to decline an offer which few perhaps of the true sons of 
Esculapius had declined ; and, from true compassion for the man, and in- 
dulging in a faint hope of being able to benefit him, I began to consider if I 
could stay with him. But twenty to thirty days, which I at least thought 
necessary to produce an improvement of his condition, seemed too long a time 
for me, and the vermin on my body reminded me that I should find no peace 
here. I then prescribed regimen, diet, and poultices, gave him some ounces 
of salts, and some drachms of kali hydrojodicum (the hydriodate of potash), 
which I had yet from my last journey, and bid farewell to him, with the sin- 
cere wish that the Lord would restore him to health. Four piasters, which 
I demanded for my medicines, he was not able to collect, notwithstanding his 
great amovmt of property. Towards evening we overtook some other Arabs 
of a different tribe, called Eamadin. Here I found a very different reception 
from what I had got from the above-mentioned man. On hearing that 1 was 
a physician, they came by the dozen, and offered to have their pulse felt. 
But as I perceived that it was mockery from many, I turned them off, and 
was soon left in peace. Here were now, besides ourselves, several other guests, 
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among whom were four men from the small neighbouring town Sum'a, who 
related that men from the Grand Sheikh in Hebron were in their town to col- 
lect taxes for the Sultan. This frightened my Beduin, who begged the nar- 
rator to take me with him to his town and thence procure me a guide to 
Hebron. As I saw that my Beduin really was afraid and unwilling to pro- 
ceed farther, and he besides had been very polite to me, had lodged me 
several days in his tent, given me an old Kufio silver coin which he 
had found among ruins in the Desert, and besides taken me this whole day's 
march without any hire, which is a rare thing, 1 agreed to his proposal, 
although the man of Sum'a demanded a large sum in payment from me. But 
he represented to me that I should come to a city, where I should find all 
that I desired, and that I there again should dwell under a roof. I conse- 
quently set out the following morning with my new companion. We break- 
fasted on the road with Arabs, who killed a good sheep, and later in the after- 
noon we reached the so-called city. 

Here I was not a little surprised to find a town, consisting not of houses 
that were built, but of natural grottoes in the mountain. Most of them were 
large, roomy saloons, in which one could stand erect under the slanting roof, 
which in many was supported by fine natural pillars. As the large grottoes 
were all inhabited by one family or several, and they would not lodge me, 
being a stranger, among their women and children, a small, solitary grotto, 
partly natural in the mountain, partly formed by art, was assigned to me. 
This was a sniall hole resembling the cabin in a small vessel, so low, that 
when I knelt down my head reached up to the roof, and when I stretched 
myself out to sleep I filled its whole length. 

In this hole I spent the first night and all the following day ; but I had a 
most charming companion in a little fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of about six 
years, and twe lively, rosy-cheeked boys of the same age, who, with their chat 
and games, beguiled the hours of the day. Besides, all the women went here 
unveiled ; and it was an indescribable pleasure to me to see the handsome 
women of the Bast, and now especially the beauties of Syria, without the 
veil, which not only conceals but distorts all beauty. Everything had here a 
different appearance and a different character from what 1 had seen in Arabia 
and Egypt ; all bespoke a nobler origin, however subsequently deteriorated. 
I have always and everywhere thought to find the original type of the country 
j)urer preserved in woman than in man. The Egyptian woman, for instance, 
in our times, appears to me perfectly the same as those we see painted on the 
ancient Egyptian tombs three or four thousand years ago, when one often 
recognises in the Egyptian Fellah Arabic Beduin features. I even now and 
then, though rarely, thought to find an old, well-known feature from the 
Desert in a man, but never in a woman. I did not find a single one whom 
I could compare to a Beduin woman ; they all had a peculiar, very agreeable 
type, somewhat oval face, which sometimes grew too long, insipid, and flat, 
as sometimes will be the case with their language if the accent be drawn too 
long. The men bad often chestnut-coloured hair, abundant beard, with fair 
moustachios, often very fair, or shading into red ; in general a plump shape, 
large calves, and thick ankles, which latter especially one never finds in the 
Beduin ; a white skin, and generally a rosy complexion, finer than I have 
seen it anywhere ; or a pale brown complexion, gently shaded with a faint red. 
The children were mostly fair-haired ; many had blue eyes and rosy cheeks. 
I altogether felt more at home here, and they on their side were more free 
towards me. My Fellah companion had meanwhile forgotten me the whole 
of the first day, on account of transactions with the tax-collector, and first in 
the evening did he come to fetch me to his own grotto, which was a large, 
roomy saloon, certainly four times as large as our Town-hall, and with two 
half-circular door apertures, between which stood a mighty Corinthian pillar. 
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Here dwelt two families, with ten cliildren, and a large number of sheep, all 
pell-mell, and I in the midst of men and beasts. But the Fellah is in 
general more active and energetic than the Beduin. 

I saw here daily the great quantity of milk, of which the women churned 
butter in their large leather sacks, but tasted it rarely. Nor was my company 
so agreeable as in the other grotto ; I missed especially the little talkative 
girl. Here were several boys of eight years of age, who rode their hobby- 
horse and jumiwd about all day long, but they were not exactly to my taste. 
You must, however, not think, as 1 at first thought, that these people had no 
other roofs above their heads than these grottos. They had a town or city, as 
I later learned, but at present they were on one of their spring excursions, and 
having left their regular habitations, they had taken up their abode in these 
natural grottos, of which the mountains are full. The same is the case with 
other towns in these parts. Traces are found everywhere of ancient towns, 
but all lie in ruins, and are left so in expectation of the delicious gardens of a 
future world prophesied by the Arab Prophet, and in consequence of the 
Sultan and his functionaries' paternal govermnent. I did not leave this 
before the 7th of February, having as usual had a high altercation with my 
Fellah host. The subject of the quarrel was my money, which was in five-franc 
pieces, and which he would not take at the commonly accepted value. Chil- 
dren and women crowded round me ; but on seeing me immoveable, put my 
money back into my pockets, and fearing that I might resolve to stay with 
them for a few days longer, they were silenced, and after a little while 
my host came back, and with many kisses on my beard declared himself 
satisfied with my demands. All hindrances being thus removed, we let loose 
our beast and sot out. We now passed the nice little town, entered a very fine 
. country, whose hills were clothed with the most beautiful green, partly in 
cultivated fields, partly pasture lands, and richly strewn with shrubs that 
reminded me of the juniper bushes of my own country. This tract was 
exceedingly beautiful, especially to me, who for so long a time had seen 
nothing but naked mountains. Early in the afternoon, we reached Hebron, 
the old city of Abraham, now called Medinet Alkhalll. I was so accustomed 
to the towns of Arabia and Egypt that I was most agreeably surprised as I 
now from a hill sm-veyed a white, snug, stone-built city, every house almost 
adorned with a little cupola, and all around mountain-terraces, richly clothed 
with olive-trees, iiut my meditations were soon interrupted by a modernized 
Turk, in a long grey coat, who met me near the gate of the town, and informed 
me that, as 1 came from Egypt, I must keep the quarantine, and requested 
iny guide to bring me and my luggage to a particular quarter of the city. 
He accompanied me himself, and informed me by the way that he, from polite- 
ness and benevolence, would exempt me from quarantine for fifteen piasters. 
The Turks are in certain cases accommodating people. I paid him instantly 
the required fifteen piasters, requesting that, upon my departure, he should 
write a certificate that I had kept my quarantine. 

The 12th I hero attended the Fi'iday prayers in the mosque, beneath which 
Abraham's grave is said to be found, and which only one European, Ali Bey, 
and perhaps another, Monro, had visited before me. It was probably originally 
a Greek church ; at least it has no trace of Mohammedan architecture. I 
passed four days in this extraordinary city, mostly in company with my 
guide, originally an Efiyptian, but settled here for many years, and the above- 
mentioned inspector of the quarantine, who, after having seen the certificate 
from our Russian vice-consulate in Cairo, obtained due respect for me. But 
he bothered me in a difl'erent way. Ho had accidentally seen my watch, an 
indiflferent Swiss one, which I had bought in Cairo for my Arabian journey, 
and he plagued me for two days beyond description to sell it to him. He sent 
one after the other to conclude the bargain ; at last he sent a watclimakcr, a 
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Jew who spoke Kussian witli me, made offer after offer, and demanded a re- 
turn for his politeness in having let me out of the quarantine for fifteen piasters, 
and tried even by the threat of keeping me for a longer time in quarantine to 
frighten me into assent. This I learned all through my faithful porter, whom 
I had won entirely hy feeding him and his child during the days that we 
lived together. The result was that he bought the watch for about what it had 
cost me. After all I was glad to get rid of it, for notwithstanding continual 
reparations it always gained five minutes in twenty-four hours ; but the man- 
ner in which the Turk plagued me was intolerable. 

The 15th of February, in the morning, I loaded a camel with my luggage 
and myself, and set out on my way to Jerusalem. The country preserved the 
same character — a fine verdant landscape, covered here and there with shrubs. 
Early in the afternoon we passed Bethlehem and other places of sacred memory, 
and about three hours before sunset we passed through the valleys of Himmon 
and Gihon toward the city. The neighbouring hills were full of Christian 
families, who were waiting to begin their Lent in the open air. It was their 
holiday, and it was quiet and peaceful in the delicious evening when I entered 
the City of Peace. But I had no time to yield to pious thoughts. The only 
Turkish inn here was filled with people, so that I could find no room ; and the 
first night I spent in a miserable hole on Zion filled with dirt and all sorts of 
vermin, besides a troublesome band of Turkish soldiers, and with my mat 
spread on the ground. The next day I, however, found the Prussian vice- 
consul. Dr. Schultz, and, through his assistance, a room and a friend superior 
to any I hitherto had found on my journey. ISut on this day rain and bad 
weather set in, and cold and dirt, the Hke of which I had not seen for four 
years. Incessant rain and hail-showers kept me confined to the house for 
seven days. Now I have, however, wandered about, visited the Mount of 
Olives, with its holy places, where the Lord ascended to Heaven, where he 
taught the Lord's Prayer, the grotto where the Apostles wrote the Credo, &c. 
&c. I have wandered in the great sepulchral grottoes of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat and by Kidron's dried-up brook, traversed the Via Dolorosa to the 
sacred places at the burial vault of our Lord and the place of his crucifixion. I 
have penetrated into Solomon's great subterranean vaidts, and the splendid 
Mohammedan mosque of Omar built over them, where the law is laid down that 
the Christian who is found within it has to choose between the abjuration of 
his father's faith and being burnt alive ; yet I have avoided the difficult 
choice. My great turban and the long-studied SJieikhmin have saved me. 
Meanwhile I ieel tired of this idleness. I intend in a few days to set out for 
Galilee, visit Nazareth, Capernaum, Jericho, &c., and lastly Tiberias. This 
I think will take me 20 or 30 days, so that I can retuna here at Easter, and 
soon after that repair to Cairo, in order to await my instructions, and then 
decide on my route, whether east or west. 

I have ^vritten this narrative in the most various attitudes ; at one time 
kneeling with my head bent over the paper, at another sitting on one leg with the 
paper leaning against the other knee, but most frequently stretched out on my 
stomach. Often have I had to slip away the paper and conceal it from a man 
of Damascus, who dwells in the adjoining room and often calls on me ; there- 
fore is the writing crooked, and the thoughts too often follow the direction of 
the lines. 

G. A. Wallin. 



